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РКЕЕАСЕ 


On the auspicious occasion of the 125" Birth 
Anniversary of Shenoi Goembab, it is indeed a matter of 
pride to offer this humble tribute to this great son of 
Konkani and the crusader for Konkanihood. Always 
destined to live and work away from Goa ina linguistically 
alien environment, this enterprising individual was 
instrumental in proclaiming to the world the essence of 
his native language. By imprinting the cold hearts of 
Konkani people with love for their ancestral land, glorious 
history and undying language, he brought them home to 
their identity. He was the one who, to borrow Walt 
Whitman's famous phrase, wove for Konkani ‘the emblem 
of [her] disposition.’ 

If Shenoi Goembab has to be introduced to the present 
generation in a nutshell, it can be encapsulated thus: he is 
the pioneering Goan who rekindled the Konkani spark. 
His prophetic thought and firebrand writing are not merely 
relevant to our glorious past and our recent achievements 
for Konkani but also to the future dreams, and more 
significantly to contemporary issues facing Konkani 
language and society. 

The most noteworthy feature of Shenoi Goembab’s 
vision for Konkani is that it was erected on the firm footing 
of factual data, relentless research, rational argument, 
tolerant attitude and a wide all-embracing range. Hence, 
it has not become obsolete despite the natural shifts in 
thought, environment and attitude that come with the 
passage of time and the flux of events. In this respect he 
was distinct in his age. The moot question, therefore, is: 
what sort of a man was this and in what way was he 
different from most of his contemporaries? 

Understandably, many in the present generation 


would not know the exact nature of the impetus that this 
great stalwart gave to the upliftment of Konkani language 
and identity. Particularly, those of us who have been denied 
the opportunity of knowing to read and write Konkani 
are more likely to be the victims of such ignorance or even 
the target of misinformation about Shenoi Goembab. The 
reason for such a state of affairs is obvious. Almost all his 
published work is written in Konkani, whether in Roman 
or Devnagari script. Most of it is presently out of print. A 
lot of his writing still remains in manuscript form. Perhaps 
some of it is also lost. Further, little of consequence has 
been written about this great man or about his work in 
languages other than Konkani. And, probably precious 
little might be available in scripts other than Devnagari. 

For that matter, even in Devnagari Konkani there are 
but a few noteworthy titles to which an interested reader 
can turn for biographical details about Shenoi Goembab 
or for perceptive analysis of his versatile writing. Among 
these, a valuable source, however, is the single volume in 
Konkani, Vajralikhni : Life and Work of Shenoi Goembab 
(1977) edited by Shantaram Varde Valaulikar and 
published by the Konkani Bhasha Mandal. This selection 
of his writings is the pioneering work commissioned to 
commemorate his birth centenary. It is extremely useful 
as an authentic source of relevant information. Similarly, 
the two biographies of the visionary, namely, Shenoi 
Goembab: Ek Vallakh (1994) written by Shantaram 
Amonkar and published by Goa Konkani Akademi and 
Shenoi Goembab (1980; rpnt. 2001) written by Ra. Na. 
Nayak and published by Sahitya Akedemi, Delhi, 
significantly under the Makers of Indian Literature series, 
are reliable sources on his life and works. 

However, barring short chapter length essays in books 
by Dr. M. L. Sar Dessai, Dr. O. F. J. Gomes and Fr. Antonio 
Pereira respectively, and two introductory articles with 
two sample translations of his writings undertaken by 


the present author for the special commemorative issue of 
Goa Today in April 2000, there is hardly much else 
available on Shenoi Goembab in English for an interested 
reader. Incidentally, this issue of Goa Today, aptly called 
“Jewel in the Crown”, was brought out by the magazine 
to honour him on being declared the Konkani Man of the 
Millennium by the leading cultural organisation in 
Mangalore “Maand Sobhan” in 2000. 

On the backdrop of such lack of adequate information 
on Shenoi Goembab, the need for a sizeable book-length 
work to satiate the natural curiosity of the keen, 
contemporary reader was felt. The present work 15 а 
modest endeavour in that direction. It is aimed at 
introducing to those unfamiliar with Konkani the life of 
this great man and the extent of his extraordinary struggle 
so as to elucidate the wide span of his prophetic vision. 
Such an effort, it is hoped, will no doubt inspire the 
contemporary Konkani citizens of the global village to 
proudly proclaim their “Konkani identity” and recognise 
with pride and love their inalienable linguistic and cultural 
legacy. 


- Kiran Budkuley 
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CHAPTER 1 


AN IRON MAN WITHA SILKEN NAME 


Shenoi Goembab is a name familiar to every self- 
respecting Goan, nay, to every Konkani lover worth his/ 
her salt. The unparalleled affection and deep gratitude that 
this name conjures up in the hearts of all identity-conscious 
people in Goa is to be seen to be believed. For that matter, 
a true Konkani individual anywhere in the world, knows 
Shenoi Goembab as the pioneer of the modern Konkani 
Movement. The awe-inspiring status commanded by his 
meritorious scholarship and extraordinary endeavour for 
the sake of Konkani, is simply legendary. He gave an 
ideological and cultural basis for the revival of 
Konkanihood as the quest for identity in the true sense of 
the word. The sheer will power, planned execution, 
versatile output and sterling achievements of this lone 
crusader in the resurgence of literary Konkani from the 
wilderness of neglect and indifference is almost 
unparalleled in the history of modern Indian languages. 
Co-incidentally, for Konkani-lovers in general and for 
Goans in particular, the commemoration of Shenoi 
Goembab as the Konkani Man of the Millennium in 2000 
had generated a hitherto unprecedented interest in Shenoi 
Goembab’s mission for Konkani and instilled in them an 
ardent urge to know him more intimately. Now once again, 
the celebration of the 125" year of his birth as the “Asmitai 
Vars” (Year of Identity) in the State of Goa has 
spearheaded similar eagerness in the Konkani hearts to 
reiterate his unprecedented dedication to the Konkani 
cause. This is all the more significant because he lived and 
worked at a time when even the mention of such an idea 
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would have been ап anathema to the Konkani speakers 
themselves. Today the tide has turned! This year-long spree 
of activities to mark the “Asmitai Vars” is, on the one 
hand, the symbolic expression of gratitude that succeeding 
generations believe they owe to the memory of that great 
man and, on the other hand, the evidence of the fruition 
of the seeds of identity that Shenoi Goembab had sown 
with great foresight and courage. 

Thanks to the efforts of Konkani protagonists the halo 
of his name has today reached remote quarters, even to 
the far flung Konkani Diaspora across the world. Especially 
among the youth a rare enthusiasm about their own 
identity has been re-kindled. This explains the sudden 
spurt of popular interest to retrieve the little known details 
about the life and the work of this visionary of Konkani. It 
is felt that this is the appropriate occasion to acquaint 
ourselves with the life and oeuvre of this unassuming 
personality whose gift to posterity is the unfolding of the 
very essence of their existence as Konkanis and the 
unfurling of the glory of their uncommon historical 
inheritance. His far-sighted crusade assumes significance 
because it was resolutely undertaken at a time when even 
the mention of such an intent would have met with ridicule 
and contempt. 

Shenoi Goembab belonged to an age when Konkani’s 
cup of woes was overflowing. There were those among 
her children who were convinced, this was just another 
dialect of Marathi and so unworthy of any honour or 
function as an independent language fit for formal or 
official use. There were yet others who believed that 
Konkani was just the lingo of the servants -- a necessary 
medium merely to communicate with their illiterate 
domestic work force. In such an atmosphere of ignorance, 
apathy and callousness, there was one inspiring soul who 
believed unwaveringly in the nascent worth of his own 
language as also in the latent ability of her sons and 
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daughters to rejuvenate her and, through her, themselves. 
That man was Shenoi Goembab...! 

It was not often recognised by his detractors that 
Shenoi Goembab's urge for the resurgence of Konkani was 
not out of a blind devotion to Konkani nor was it the result 
of an unrealistic lingo-chauvinism. It is very important for 
the present Konkani lovers and activists to know that he 
never aspired simply for the progress of Konkani as a 
language per se. He saw Konkani, and rightly so, as the 
abiding bond among her dispersed children, the essential 
vehicle of Konkani identity and culture and, thereby, the 
handy instrument of the all-round development of the 

*Konkani speaking people as a cohesive Konkani society. 
His ultimate dream was to see that Konkani would “ 
blossom in such a way that, in speech as well as in writing, it 
should be fully comprehensible to all without exception from 
the highest to the lowest strata.” 

Above all, he was particularly concerned that Konkani 
should not be prematurely categorised into the standard 
and the subaltern dialects without consulting all sections 
of the Konkani world. He set high store by education and 
consensus. He rated conviction as a very high source of 
inspiration for the future generations. He wanted to restore 
Konkani to her pristine vocabulary and her natural 
Devnagari script. Yet he was equally keen that the battle 
of scripts should not divide the Konkani populace. His 
efforts were always to retrieve the lost lexicon of the 
language from all sources, humble and mighty. He has 
recorded how he would intently listen to the melodious 
strain of Konkani anywhere, anytime and note down with 
great care any new expressions for future use in his own 
writing. He was a determined worker who knew that 
Rome was not built in a single day. Rebuilding Konkani’s 
glorious citadel would also take time and patience. He was 
prepared to contribute both generously without.complaint 
or compensation to that end. 
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All his life he endeavoured to exemplify through his 
writing and talks the spontaneity and exclusiveness of 
native Konkani idiom. He was concerned that the natural 
Konkani usage be not lost into the dry sands of scholarly 
jargon or buried under the mindless borrowings of alien 
terminology. Shenoi Goembab trusted as never before the 
literary potential of the suppressed and marginalized 
Konkani which had lain dormant for centuries. He 
believed in her rich and varied inheritance that reached 
back to ancient Vedic, Sanskrit roots but which also drew 
substantially from the native tribal idiom and was 
subsequently influenced by the Dravidian, Perso-Arabic, 
and Luzitanian languages. 

He was aware of her present lowly status in the hearts 
of her own speakers and it grieved him deeply. Yet, he 
knew this state of affairs could change. It had to change! 
But for that to happen, Konkani’s children had to be 
awakened from the centuries-long cursed slumber of 
indignity and shame. He resolved that he would set his 
shoulder to this mighty wheel. Perhaps, he was the 
diminutive David that destiny had chosen against the huge 
Goliath of Konkani’s misfortunes. Indeed, his real name 
“Vaman” symbolises in the Indian mythic tradition a 
similar feat of a challenger of small-stature taking on the 
unequal might of a formidable emperor. Very much like 
his namesake, Shenoi Goembab picked up the gauntlet 
thrown by time and fate. He rose to redeem his people... 
the crestfallen Konkanis! 

Thus it was that this unassuming but adamantine 
individual of few words dared to go it alone when the 
whole of the Konkani world wallowed in utter 
despondency and irredeemable self-humiliation. His steely 
determination, relentless study and dogged faith made up 
for his apparent lack of higher education and inadequate 
financial.or popular support. The life of this selfless son of 
Konkani is notable in that it appears as strangely 
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commonplace as it is exceptionally inspiring. In fact, we 
can see in hindsight the paradox of Konkani’s predicament 
linked to the extraordinary efforts of an ordinary mortal. 
The vision of this simple, middle class man for Konkani 
was born of such stuff as dreams are made of ! It was 
nurtured on the inspiring words of his solitary forerunners 
down the ages. They were few and far between but they 
too had loved Konkani and had tried to awaken in vain 
the sublime hope of Konkani’s resurrection in her 
emasculated speakers. Now after ages this solitary pilgrim 
was hearkening to their call. Hence, it is interesting to 
know the life and work of this unusual personality 
popularly known as Shenoi Goembab. 

Interestingly, Shenoi Goembab is not the actual name 
given to him by his parents. It was his pen-name. Born 
Vaman Raghunath Shenoi Varde Valaulikar, on 23" June 
1877 in a Saraswat Brahmin family at Bicholim, Goa, he 
was the son of Raghunathbab and Sitabai Varde 
Valaulikar. But this extraordinary man appears to have 
adopted this nom de plume with definite purpose. If one 
is to believe his biographers and his own written word, 
there appear to be two motives behind his choice of this 
pen-name. One of them must have been to herald to the 
world proudly the glory contained in the word “shenoi” 
which was often misconstrued or misinterpreted by petty 
individuals for short sighted motives. There is reason to 
make such a conjecture because there is evidence that 
Shenoi Goembab was apprised of the deviant and casteistic 
slant given to the term by certain vested interests. As such, 
he had given a lot of thought to the issue and had, in fact, 
written a detailed article on the term offering a well 
substantiated view point of his own. 

In his biography, Ra. Na. Nayak records that this 
book-length article written by Shenoi Goembab in Marathi 
was originally published in Vividhdyanvistar (1931), and 
subsequently compiled in an extended form in the 
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anthology of his essays Kaahin Marathi Lekh (1945). Shenoi 
Goembab’s contention was that “shenoi” was not just a 
caste determinant nor a term of hollow glory which should 
be adopted at will like some inherited title. In his minutely 
researched article he enlightened the contemporary readers 
about the etymology and meaning of the term, its historical 
evolution down the ages, the traditional usage of the word, 
the subsequent distortions that had cropped up in its 
interpretations and the polemics involved in this exercise. 
Probably, to illustrate the powerful potential of the gentle 
term in its pristine form, he adopted it as a part of his pen- 
name so as to give it the dignity and recognition as a well 
earned epithet. 

The second likely intention behind the choice of his 
suave pen-name must have been to subvert the scorn and 
ridicule heaped upon the Goans of the day by their own 
Bombay-based brethren. In those days, the non resident 
Goans in Mumbai often looked upon their Goan 
counterparts as parochial, uncultured country folk. What 
is more, they showed their disapproval of their country 
cousins by ridiculing them as Goembab -- a term similar 
in import, for instance, to Bengali Babu. Originally a term 
of distinction or an honorific, its usage had degenerated 
in the course of time to an uncharitable appellation of 
disparagement used by the migrant Goan Mumbaikars for 
the indigenous Goans. Thus due to ignorance or 
misinformation, the two words “shenoi” and “Goembab” 
had deteriorated in the hands of denationalised, de- 
cultured Goans into a casteistic term and a barb of 
derogation for the natives of ‘Goem’. He adopted this silken 
glove to coat his steely personality! In time, it became the 
emblem of true Goanhood: gentle, refined, modest on the 
surface but determined, resilient, confident at the core. It 
was his impregnable shield against shoddy derogation. 

Self-respecting Vaman had experienced this 
derogation at a very early age. Ra. Na. Nayak narrates 
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how, when the young lad, still in his early teens, was оп 
his way to further studies in Mumbai in the company of 
his uncle Chintamanrao, he had the taste of this bitter 
venom. An acquaintance of the uncle, also on board the 
ship, accosted the uncle-nephew duo on the deck and 
engaged the uncle in small talk. Looking at the simple, 
quiet young man listening to their conversation silently, 
he mockingly alluded to the youngster with the words, “ 
so you are taking this Goembab to Bombay, are you?”. The 
nonplussed demeanour of Chintamanrao at this untoward 
query which he answered with quiet dignity must have 
no doubt offered much-needed solace to Vaman’s 
wounded self-esteem. 

But the sting of contempt in the tone of the questioner 
and the ungenerous mockery in the choice of his sobriquet 
unmistakably drove deep into the heart of the humble but 
self-respecting boy. Vaman was. well acquainted with 
such pompous, self-degrading, deluded Goans settled in 
Mumbai who believed themselves to be pseudo- 
Mumbaiites. They ungenerously poked fun at their own 
fellows back in Goa. Believing the latter to be uncouth, 
country bumpkins, they felt themselves redeemed by their 
superficial brush with Marathi language and ethos. 

In all likelihood, Vaman nursed the hurt of this 
undeserved and rude comment in his young heart. He was 
probably bidding his time when he could counter the 
invective by an invocation of identity. He had his chance 
almost a decade and a half later, when he published at his 
own expenses a couple of early writings in Konkani. 
Among this early writing, was a satirical poem entitled 
Goenkaaracho Mumbaikaar (1910). It lampoons the 
pretence, the hypocrisy and the ultimate misery of a man 
who pawns his self-respect and identity for petty pelf and 
false sense of borrowed grandeur, only to be disillusioned 
and chastened at the end. If his biographers Shantaram 
Amonkar and Ra. Na. Nayak are to be believed, Vaman 
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adopted the реп-пате “Shenoi Goembab” for these early 
publications. It subsumed the ridicule of self deluding 
critics into a proud proclamation of Goan identity and it 
remained with him to the end of his days. From the fabric 
of scorn was woven a banner of glory! 

What is most significant about this pen-name was that 
it completely overshadowed the name at his birth and gave 
not only a distinct identity but also a unique character to 
its bearer. It became the silken glove of the iron fist of 
Konkani personified. Today the term “Shenoi Goembab” 
has become for the kindred souls of Goan descent, both 
native and diasporic, at once the hallmark of a personality, 
the emblem of a resilient struggle for identity and the 
banner of triumph of the Konkani Movement. 
Incidentally, the books which bore this nom de plume were 
by no means his first published works, but they were 
certainly his earliest in Konkani. They were, undoubtedly, 
the launching pads of a long drawn crusade for Konkani 
whose nature and significance were yet to reveal 
themselves to the crusader himself. But more than 
anything they helped to make a point about the steely 
character of the man whose writing they adorned. 
However, before venturing into the contribution of this 
early writing a brief glimpse into Shenoi’s early life and 
struggle would be useful. 


bs 
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CHAPTER 2 


EARLY LIFE: TRIBULATIONS AND TRIUMPHS 


The story of Vaman’s life should be an inspiring 
trailblazer of determination and diligence to any ambitious, 
aspiring young scholar deprived of the basic opportunities 
of education. His early education is an unparalleled saga 
of self-study which reveals his steadfast character and 
the single-minded dedication with which he worshipped 
Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning. Born on June 23,1877 
in a respectable, middle class family with impeccably 
illustrious lineage in terms of education and position going 
back to almost three centuries, it is not surprising that little 
Vaman had been initiated into learning fairly early. At 
four, he was already acquainted with the Devnagari 
alphabet. Since, in those days Konkani education was 
unheard of in Portuguese India, and Goan Hindus 
preferred to teach their children the native script before 
giving them the mandatory primary education in 
Portuguese, he was taught Marathi, like several of his 
contemporaries. 

In the course of his primary education, a gentleman 
named Ram Gaonkar taught him the alphabet and the 
rudiments of reading and writing. Shenoi Goembab’s 
handwriting is a tribute as much to the efforts put in by 
this amateur teacher as to the scrupulously practised hand 
of the young lad. Later, Vaman attended the primary 
school run by a Maharashtrian Brahmin named Vinayak 
Sakharam Barve and studied up to the third standard. 
That appeared to be the end of the road for the’ little boy 
with no opportunity for further education in Bicholim. A 
small-time shopkeeper, his father could not afford to send 
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the young aspirant to the city for further studies. Moreover, 
the experience of the family which had lost a younger son 
due to illness, while staying at Mormugao with an uncle 
for study, had already cast its gloomy shadow over the 
family’s willingness to take another chance with the other 
son. 

Given his father's understandable reluctance to send 
his son out for study, Vaman’s education would have come 
to a standstill at this point, had it not been for a certain 
Ramachandra Dattaji Kulkarni from Sawantwadi. The 
latter started a Marathi middle school at Bicholim under 
the auspices of an institution named as the Gomantak 
Shikshann Prasarak Mandallee which had earlier opened 
another school at Mhapsa in 1884. At this school, Vaman 
could get through the sixth class of Marathi education. In 
those days the seventh class was considered to be the final 
year of the vernacular course, although Marathi was not 
the ‘vernacular’ in the strictest sense of the term. But about 
that, a little later! Unfortunately, Vaman could not 
complete his so called Vernacular Final in the absence of 
teaching facilities for that class at his native Bicholim. 

With no scope of further Marathi education, Vaman 
was sent to the local Portuguese primary school. The sharp 
little boy could finish the primeiro grau easily unlike other 
children who found it rather difficult to switch from one 
linguistic medium to another. Later, with no avenues for 
further study at Bicholim and with no means to go to 
Panaji for further study, Vaman’s educational prospects 
once again appeared dim. Fortunately, sensing his ardent 
desire for study, his mother mediated and he was sent to 
his maternal grandparents’ house at Bastora for the second 
year of Portuguese Primary education. Here, he finished 
the mandatory segundo grau by topping the Bardez Taluka 
in the examination. But despite this commendable 
achievement, despair stared the boy in the face as there 
appeared to be no further avenues available to him. 
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Notwithstanding his diligence and eagerness for 
education, there was nowhere he could go to quench his 
thirst for further studies. He was thus, compelled to spend 
almost three years of his precious adolescence in 
unrelenting self-study. Considering the discouraging 
circumstances of the day, a lesser mortal in Vaman’s place 
would have in all probability given up. But not this strong- 
willed youngster. Already, initiated into a broad general 
reading, he dedicated these barren years fruitfully to the 
study of Sanskrit and English entirely on his own. What is 
amazing, he completed the first book of Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar’s series on Sanskrit Studies, and made a 
reasonable headway with English to the extent possible in 
the circumstances. 

An interesting detail about the early influence on 
Vaman at this stage is highlighted by Ra. Na. Nayak in his 
popular biography of Shenoi Goembab in Konkani. During 
these years of his self-study, Vaman was fortunate enough 
to come across a significant work by Ramchandra Bhikaji 
Gunjikar, namely, Saraswati Mandal (1884) which cast a 
deep impact on his formative years. The book was 
instrumental in revealing to the boy his rich cultural 
heritage and the ancient history of his land. Among other 
things, the book also enlightened the young man about 
the dignified ancestry of his then spoken language, 
Konkani, in the glorious rich and perfect Vedic Sanskrit. 
In this way, his apparently aimless self-study was 
significant in generating in Vaman’s impressionable mind 
a subtle pride in his mother tongue. However, the 
importance of reading and writing in his own language 
was yet to dawn on Vaman! It awaited further 
enlightenment and self-revelation. In the meantime, 
without despair or slackness the sixteen year old continued 
his single-handed pursuit of learning relentlessly. 

Perhaps, pleased with the young man’s dedication 
and single-mindedness, Fate intervened! A cousin of 
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Vaman’s father, Chintamanrao Varde Valaulikar by name, 
had, probably on his retirement, come down to Goa in 
1894 to visit his ancestral deity, Shantadurga. During his 
casual visit to Raghunathbab’s house at Bicholim, he 
noticed the deep craving of young Vaman for education - 
- especially his desire to master Sanskrit — and the paucity 
of Raghunathbab’s means. Realising the grave injustice of 
such a worthy student’s deprivation, he volunteered to 
take his young nephew to Mumbai for further studies. For 
the yearning soul of Vaman deprived of formal education 
for so long, it was a miraculous windfall of sorts. Soon, he 
set sail for Mumbai where destiny was to unfold an 
unknown and uneven path for him. The future of Konkani 
language and culture was to be hewn along that 
,untrodden path too! But that was to happen a long, long 
time ahead... 

Presently, Vaman made Bombay his temporary home 
and lived with his uncle Chintamanrao at Banam Hall 
Lane, Girgaum. He was admitted to a Marathi medium 
school, namely Maratha High School, established by R. 
R. Bhagwat, a renowned academician and Sanskrit.scholar 
of repute. One of the main reasons to get admitted here 
was the keen desire of Vaman to win the prestigious Nana 
Shankarsheth scholarship in Sanskrit and thereby pursue 
higher education in English. At the entrance examination 
administered to test him, this simple village boy was found 
fit to be admitted to the eighth class. This was credible, 
considering the unguided scholarly travails of the lad for 
over three years, with practically no guidance in the two 
new languages, namely, Sanskrit and English. Another 
three years at his new school and in 1898, Vaman had 
cleared the Matriculation examination with a very high 
degree of success. However, his ambition of winning the 
Nana Shankarsheth scholarship had remained but a dream 
and he had to give up his plans for college education. 

An interesting facet of Vaman’s nature which came 
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to the fore during his school years in Mumbai needs be 
elucidated here for it offers an insight into the young man’s 
attitude to prejudicial thinking and his conviction to refute 
what he saw as wrong boldly but without either malice or 
bias towards individuals. It so happened that one of the 
teachers in Vaman’s school slighted a particular 
community in class, making irresponsible and disparaging 
comments about the people concerned. Vaman could not 
tolerate this fitful and baseless mud-slinging. As Ra. Na. 
Nayak observes, “it was not іп Vaman's nature to argue or 
quarrel. He was firm of pen and so wrote a small article cum 
letter refuting the false allegation made”. No magazine 
preferred to publish it except the reformist “Sudhakar” from 
Pune. Vaman sent the cutting of his published article to 
the teacher concerned by post. The following day the 
teacher sarcastically said to Vaman, “I received your article 
but I threw it in the dustbin after reading it.” Vaman replied 
with quiet dignity, “I had sent it only for your reading and 
not with the expectation that you would frame it.” 

This small event is significant as a cue to Vaman’s 
steely character. His love of truth, courage to resist wrong 
and frankness without rancour were qualities which 
remained with him to the end. He always preferred to 
refute baseless arguments and false allegations with logical 
and substantial written evidence instead of being provoked 
into reckless verbal outbursts with opponents. His strength 
was in his calculated arguments and careful study of issues 
at stake. That is why in later life he could take on not only 
the antagonism of opponents such as Talwadkar, Parasnis, 
Shinde or Bhardwaj but even the genius of stalwarts of 
the ilk of Kakasaheb Kalelkar in the battle of wits. In the 
anti-Konkani polemics he demolished opposition with an 
ease of manner and candour of tone weaving convincing 
counter-arguments boldly in support of his contention. It 
was a blend of style and scholarship that is truly to be 
studied and emulated. Vaman was to display it in later 
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life no doubt, but its seeds were sown while still at school. 
With the sort of erratic school education which he 
received, Vaman was already twenty by the time he 
completed his schooling. Given the limited resources at 
his disposal, it was but natural that now he should seek 
employment. He returned home to Goa and shortly Joined 
an English medium school at Assagao in Bardez as a 
teacher. But he soon tired of the mechanical teaching, 
meant to enable the students to find petty employment in 
British India, common in those days and gave up this job. 
Almost in desperation he suddenly took off to Karachi and 
sought clerical employment there. But, once again, this 
lacklustre job and the sheer apathy of colleagues to their 
own work could not retain Vaman in Karachi for long. 
His sincerity and diligence caused him to overwork and 
he was tired of this meaningless activity. Moreover, the 
hot climate of Karachi did not quite agree with him and 
within a year he had returned to Mumbai in 1901. 
Perhaps, his uncle Chintamanrao urged him to stay 
on and settle down in Mumbai. With little formal education 
at his command, Vaman decided to begin from a humble 
station in life and rise by the dint of sheer hard work. 
Accordingly, he stayed on in Mumbai. Within a few 
months, in 1902, Chintamanrao expired. But Shenoi 
Goembab continued to live in Mumbai. In 1903, he was 
married to Shantabai a young lady of Goan descent from 
Mumbai. Within a year, his eldest son was born. Pressed 
with additional family responsibilities, it was natural for 
Vamanbab to look for greener pastures that would give 
him the necessary stability. He soon realised that the 
limitations of his minimal formal education would be an 
obstacle in his preferred choice of teaching vocation and 
so he deviated towards clerical position to eke out a living. 
In 1904, he was lucky to get a stable and well-paid job in 
the Italian consulate. He would have probably continued 
to stay on and grow here. But that was not to be. At the 
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end of the year when everyone was given the due 
increments, Vamanbab was passed over despite his diligent 
and systematic work. Flawless at his job, he was neither 
perturbed nor crestfallen. But a surprise awaited him. 

The following day the Consul sent for Vamanbab and 
explained the situation to him. It so transpired that 
whenever the Consul entered the office premises, the entire 
staff would stand up in respectful greeting. Only, our man 
continued to sit in his place working intently. This had 
been seen as an affront to the dignity of the Consul as also 
an aberration of office discipline. Hence, he had been left 
out in the distribution of bounty or so he was given to 
understand. Moreover, the Consul pointed out to him that 
his work was excellent and that he would offer him two 
increments as an incentive for future compliance. But 
Vamanbab was wrought of different mettle from the rank 
and the file. He saw in the incentive of the double 
increment a challenge to his self-esteem rather than a 
recompense for his efficiency. 

Not willing to be in the compromising position of 
having to pay undue obeisance to a demanding boss, 
Vamanbab preferred to send in his resignation instead of 
reporting to work the next day. Ra. Na. Nayak as well as 
Shantaram Valaulikar mention how, he wrote in the letter 
of resignation, ‘I have been doing the work assigned to me 
properly and to the best of my abilities. Showing undue 
deference to my superiors is not a part of my duty’. The man 
had demonstrated that he was made of sterner stuff than 
his colleagues. He had silently but effectively made a point 
that his job was to do the assigned work and not to bolster 
the ego of his superiors through servile gestures. The officer 
was stunned by the spirit reflected through the letter and 
sent for Vamanbab. But he never returned. Not only did 
he refuse the office attendant dispatched to call him but 
also returned the officer, who was especially sent with a 
car to take him back, ...empty handed! 
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However, given his nascent brilliance Vamanrao was 
not to remain unemployed for long. Ever eager to learn 
new things, somewhere along the line he had already 
picked up stenography and accountancy by the virtue of 
his sharp mind and hard work. These helped him achieve 
more preferential job opportunities in time to come. By 
1906, he was the stenographer in the German firm M/s 
Meister Lucius Bruening dealing with drugs and dyes. 
Eight years later, he had become the chief accountant of 
the firm. His life had now become financially stable and 
he could indulge his interest in creative writing as also in 
research oriented reading with even greater enthusiasm 
than before. 

In fact, by 1910 his well-known parody Goenkaracho 
Mumbaikar was published as mentioned earlier under the 
pen name of Shenoi Goembab. The humorously touching 
poem was so popular that its first edition was sold out. 
There is thus room to conjecture that this new author with 
a strange name must have become pretty famous among 
the circle of the readers. Certainly, the unusual name must 
have stuck in people’s mind. As for him, now onwards, it 
became his permanent name. As such, it would be 
appropriate to refer to him hence forth as ‘Shenoi Goembab’ 
or as ‘Shenoi’ or “Goembab’ for short. The same year, his 
erudite essay How Albuquerque conquered Goa? was 
ready for printing. He had even communicated it to the 
organising committee set up to commemorate the fourth 
Centenary Celebration of the “conquest”. However, it was 
not published by the organisers then for reasons not known. 
Subsequently, it was published by Kashinathbab Shreedhar 
Nayak through his Gomantak Printing Press in 1955. 

By far, things appeared to be stabilising for Shenoi 
Goembab and had they continued in like vein, his life and 
work might have taken a different turn altogether. But 
the hand of destiny manifested yet again in his affairs! 
The year was 1914 and the World War was raging in 
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Europe. England being an enemy country, Germany 
recalled her citizens from the British colonies. The top-brass 
of all the branches of M/s Meister Lucius Bruening in 
British India handed over the charge of their respective 
branches to some reliable and capable person or the other 
-- as a sort of trustee in charge -- before going back home. 
The Director of the Mumbai branch handed over the 
charge to Vamanbab. This was a unique tribute to the 
competence as well as trust reposed in the man by his 
superiors. As things turned out, he richly lived up to their 
expectations. 

On the conclusion of the War, when the German 
office-bearers of the firm returned to India, they prepared 
a detailed report on the functioning and transactions of 
the various branches during the War years and dispatched 
it to the proprietors and shareholders back home. The 
findings of the report revealed that the functioning of the 
Mumbai branch was by far the best of all the branches of 
the firm. Indirectly, the report underscored the integrity 
and efficiency of Shenoi Goembab. In a rare gesture of its 
kind, the firm, now in its new incarnation as “Colour and 
Drug Company” created the special position of Secretary 
and appointed Shenoi Goembab to that highest paid 
position in recognition of his excellent services. He 
continued in this position until 1925. 

Perhaps, he would have continued here for a long 
time to come considering that he had several years of active 
professional life ahead of him. But that was not to be. Some 
of the firm’s European officials who had replaced the old 
hands on the retirement of the latter, could not digest the 
fact that a native was drawing a salary on par with them. 
With a view to creating a pretext to cut down his 
emoluments, they suggested that considering the financial 
constraints of the firm, salaries of the staff should be 
slashed. In reality, however, only the salary of Shenoi 
Goembab was reduced so as to bring it below that of his 
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European counterparts. The argument offered was that 
since the European officials lived away from home, they 
needed higher pay scales to meet their additional expenses, 
whereas the other Indian staff, it was argued, already drew 
meagre salary and a cut would affect them adversely. 

Shenoi saw through the rouge and sent in his papers, 
clearly stating that, if the move was to salvage the firm’s 
sinking finances everybody’s salaries should have been 
slashed proportionately. However, since he alone was 
singled out for this discriminatory measure, it was clearly 
a case of unjust treatment. Thus strongly protesting the 
injustice done to himself, Shenoi Goembab put self-respect 
before his secure job. He did not think twice before 
resigning from his elevated position. Even the thought of 
his family responsibilities did not douse the embers of his 
self-respect nor dampen the heat of his resolve. 

There is reason to believe that for almost two years 
after the incident his family did not know of his decision 
to resign. Shenoi continued to keep his erstwhile office- 
routine religiously. He would leave the house as usual in 
the morning and return home after office hours, having 
spent his day diligently in the library doing fruitful 
reference work. He was already a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Library and the Petite Library. May be he wanted 
to save his family the heartaches associated with such a 
hard decision. But he never reconsidered taking up another 
employment and resolved to give all his waking hours to 
the cause of Konkani. He decided to settle down for good 
in Mumbai and had a house constructed at Vile Parle, with 
a Goan ambience, enhanced by an orchard reminiscent of 
typical fruit bearing trees of Goa. 

Now that he was his own master, an urgency and 
direction came into his work. A well planned schedule of 
scholarly work had already been underway since the day 
of his retirement from service. In this regard he was a true 
‘shenoi’. Scholarship and teaching were his twin passions. 
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And, the reflection of both these tendencies is fairly noticed 
in his writing. In fact, even during his single year stint at 
teaching at Assagao, he had written a book for school 
children on the theory of translation. Later, while at 
Karachi, noticing that the school children there did not 
have a suitable book on the geography of the region, he 
had set himself the task of writing one for them. He had 
even handed over the manuscript, to the Board of school 
education in Maharashtra but subsequently it does not 
appear to have been published. Yet, it shows Shenoi 
Goembab’s approach to scholarship and his concern that 
school curricula should have the necessary text books. He 
had painstakingly gathered all the relevant books and other 
material for writing this Geography book. This was around 
1901. 

Thus it can be seen that all along, even while in service, 
his literary activity had been a regular regimen. But then, 
it was strictly confined to his spare time including 
holidays. Around 1906 it appears to have diverged into a 
serious interest in the history of Goa and the result of that 
rigorous study was his essay mentioned earlier 
Albuquerquan Goem Koshem Jikhlem? ready by 1910. But 
Shenoi Goembab placed his professional duties above his 
scholarly interests or creative pursuits. Thus during 1914- 
19 nothing of consequence appears to have been written 
or published by Shenoi Goembab who was single- 
mindedly holding the reins of his firm on the departure of 
his German employers. But subsequently, with the return 
of the European officials when his responsibilities were once 
again shared by his German counterparts, he appears to 
have returned to writing with renewed vigour. Now, after 
his resignation he found that his fate had given him a free 
hand. His Muse smiled on him benevolently. Always devoted 
to learning and writing, his genius came to bloom. 
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CHAPTER 3 


INITIATION TOWARDS KONKANI 


Shenoi Goembab was very particular about the 
propriety of his actions and priority of his commitments. 
He gave himself totally to the chosen task at hand with 
the zeal of a true karma yogi. Luckily, for Konkani now it 
was her turn to become the fulcrum of his commitment. 
But the moot question is : whence came this singular 
dedication to uplift his language in a manner never so far 
attempted? Whither found he the inspiration to bond 
scholarship, research and creativity and offer them at the 
altar of his mother tongue? In the age in which he lived 
and in the atmosphere then surrounding Konkani, finding 
the right direction to forge a future for a language so 
marginalized was in itself a unique feat. In hindsight, his 
efforts seem to be the accomplishment of a long nourished 
vision of an indefatigable spirit and a purposeful mind. 

In fact, if the same quantum of work were to be done 
without judging the pulse of the times or without 
understanding the specific needs of Konkani in that 
particular socio-cultural context, it would be a classic case 
of love’s labour lost. The cliché apart, such directionless 
work would not have taken the cause of Konkani very 
far. More importantly, it would not have been able to take 
cognizance of Konkani’s future requirements. As a result, 
it might have been perchance limited to short-sighted, 
parochial goals merely of contemporary significance. Had 
it been so, Konkani’s present flight would not have been 
possible. Its onward march would have been contained 
by fissiparious forces aligned along the boundaries of 
religions, regions, scripts, class and caste. What lasting 
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contribution would have come of such unplanned апа 
arbitrary work is anybody’s guess! 

Shenoi Goembab's uniqueness lies in his grasp of these 
matters. He took them all into consideration in laying the 
foundation for Konkani’s future -- linguistic, literary, socio- 
intellectual, cultural and, above all, political. Shantaram 
Valaulikar quotes some relevant views of Shenoi in 
Vajralikhni thus, “Having considered Marathi, Kannada and 
other languages as our [respective] mother tongue(s), we have 
become handy labourers in our own house. We are no longer 
the owners...Because we have become bankrupt in every possible 
way, we tend to imagine that our forerunners were also such. 
We judge our past on the basis of the present... At present we 
have become disinterested in politics, theology, linguistics...Our 
language has her ancestry in the respectable, prosperous, 
reputed Vedic lingual ancestry. We, Konkanes, are not good 
for nothing nobodies. We don't require the crutches of the fame 
of other languages.... Let us claim proudly the lap of our own 
mother... and face the world with confidence and self-respect.” 
The worth of his contribution, it can be thus seen, lies in 
the breadth of his all-inclusive vision. 

As a matter of fact, it was not as if others had not 
done great work in Konkani before. Many had and it is 
valuable in its own way. But its inspirational well springs 
were not always the love for Konkani nor its objectives, 
the urge for her regeneration. Such work became a spent 
force after its incidental utility was over. Not being backed 
up by any clear perception for the language and vision for 
the people, it was destined to be relegated to the past. 
Incidentally, even in select cases when the motive behind 
writing was love for the language, the work did not touch 
the lay men and women since it was not supported by a 
conscious and determined campaign of popular 
awakening. It did not reach the rank and the file and so 
could not create a climate conducive to Konkani’s growth. 
As a result, it sadly remained a largely neglected 
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accomplishment. 

Among such invaluable but ignored work must be 
counted the selfless and inspiring writing of the Portuguese 
statesman Senhor Cunha Rivara urging the children of 
Konkani to learn to value their language and to rehabilitate 
her, as also the invaluable oeuvre of the great Goan 
lexicographer Senhor Rudolf Sebastiao Dalgado who went 
through great travails to put the advice of his forerunner 
into practice. Yet, in the absence of any concerted efforts 
to reach out to the people this ex<emplary work remained 
generally ignored for long. What is worse, due to a general 
apathy characteristic of the popular psyche in intellectual 
-- and so in political and cultural -- bondage, this 
invaluable work could not inspire its educated 
contemporaries to shed their colonial mindset and stand 
up for Konkani. As a result, it failed to muster the much 
needed leadership to take its message to the rank and the 
file. That is why, despite its rare potential for inspiration, 
it unfortunately degenerated into little known mementoes 
of individual offerings to Konkani and nothing more. 

Little wonder then that, until Shenoi Goembab arrived 
on the scene, this path breaking writing had been left in 
the wilderness visited by the twin maladies of popular 
ignorance and scholarly disinterest. As such, in spite of 
enriching the literary granaries of the once wealthy but 
then impoverished Konkani in their own way, these 
stalwarts of the previous century had fallen into oblivion. 
Shenoi Goembab discovered them among several others 
for his contemporaries. Moreover, with his characteristic 
deference to genuine scholarship befitting a true Konkani 
pilgrim, he established them as vital milestones of 
Konkani’s devastated path for the generations to come. 
What is more, he realised the importance of creating larger 
than life role-models for his despondent contemporaries. 
They had to be weaned away from self-defeatist cultural 
enslavement. Hence he felt the need to acquaint them with 
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their world renowned forefathers so as to ignite the dead 
embers of self glory in them. 

But before commending Shenoi Goembab’s valorising 
of his illustrious predecessors to the Konkani world, it is 
interesting to see where he himself stood initially with 
regard to the language . In an аре so completely unmindful 
of her separate existence and in a climate stifling her very 
survival, it is not to be expected that he even knew about 
the undisputedly exclusive position of Konkani in his life. 
It has to be remembered here that, in all ways this was the 
most hazardous period for Konkani. Despite extant 
literary monuments from Konkani’s past and much 
evidence from antiquity to support her claim to a separate 
identity, Konkani speakers had neither the knowledge nor 
the inclination to find out for themselves the truth about 
her. They simply looked down upon her as the servants’ 
lingo, as a disreputable handmaid of Marathi which 
deserved no further ado than the grudging use in private 
conversation. Shenoi was the product of this age. Moreover, 
circumstances had placed him far away at Mumbai, in 
British India. Hence, it is not in itself surprising that 
initially Shenoi Goembab was also unaware of the 
independent worth of Konkani as a distinct language. 

With his primary education accomplished in Marathi, 
he was well versed in that language and believed this was 
so because it was his own language. As has been often 
reiterated, the fundamental belief of his times was that 
Konkani is a deviant popular form of Marathi and that 
therefore Marathi was the language of Goans. As such, 
there was no apparent reason why he should not also be 
under the general impression that Marathi (with Konkani 
as a mere dialect) being the main language was the 
vernacular, the local language. Luckily for Konkani, these 
baseless beliefs of Shenoi Goembab were:gradually 
corrected well in time for him to make amends and 
embrace his real mother tongue with the undiluted love 
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of а long lost son. It is thus tempting to “read” into his path 
breaking short story “Mhuji Baa Khuin Gueli?,” the 
symbolic transmutation of this very ardent yearning of a 
` son long separated from his mother by the cruel hands of 
fate. 

- Be that as it may, a роь of incidents аге significant 
in Shenoi Goembab’s recognition of the vital position of 
Konkani in his life as also of the alien nature of Marathi, 
his excellent felicity with written Marathi notwithstanding. 
Right from his early student days writing came naturally 
to him. Naturally, it was not expressed in Konkani as he 
had not yet been initiated towards Konkani. Although 
introduced to her impeccable ancestry and pristine glory 
through Gunjikar’s Saraswati Mandal, he had not yet 
discovered her inalienable presence in the depths of his 
heart. So much so, that even the occasional abhangs or 
religious hymns which he composed while still at school 
used to be in Marathi. By 1898, or thereabouts, the young 
Shenoi Goembab, not quite twenty yet, had already 
written a play Ram Rajyabhishek also in Marathi. 

On completing the play, desirous of getting what he 
thought was an expert opinion, he showed it to the well 
known contemporary Marathi playwright Annasaheb 
Kirlosker. The latter was all praise for its plot, characters 
and theme in general but found one glaring drawback in 
the play. Shenoi’s characters, he felt, spoke a flawed 
bookish Marathi as a result of which the dialogues sounded 
contrived and this affected the very soul of the play. In his 
discussion with Shenoi Goembab, Kirlosker clearly pointed 
out this lacuna with an observation which must have set 
Shenoi thinking. He said, “Your play has a lot of merit in its 
story line and in the dramatic situation, but your characters 
seem to speak an artificially flavoured language.” What is 
more, he added, “This may be so because, Marathi is not 
your spoken language.” 

This analysis must have dealt a hard blow to the 
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budding creative ambitions of the young тап. 
Nevertheless, Shenoi Goembab saw the validity and the 
rationale behind Kirlosker’s final statement. Disappointed 
as he must have been, he accepted with equanimity the 
judgement of Kirlosker and put away the play for good. 
He had accepted the fact that play writing in Marathi was 
not his cup of tea because Marathi was not his natural 
language. The incident shows his capacity to accept 
unfavourable opinion when convinced of its reasoning. 
He was quick to grasp the factual reality of Kirlosker’s 
observation with regard to the laboured use of 
conversational Marathi in his hands and the absence of 
the colloquial element in his work. Passionate about the 
quality of his writing, revealed in all his future work, he 
was prompt in giving up the project forthright. However, 
as for clutching the reassuring hand of Konkani, he 
probably required some more convincing. Greater insight 
would do the trick and it was not long before he was blessed 
with it...! 

Soon enough, by Konkani’s good fortune, another 
chastening experience came his way quite by chance. The 
perfect shenoi that he was, during his brief stint at teaching 
at Assagao around 1898-99, he had written a book O 
Mestre Portuguez in Portuguese. It was meant to facilitate 
the learning of the translation component recently 
introduced in school curricula and encourage students to 
translate from Portuguese into Marathi. This is not really 
a book noteworthy for its literary merit but significant as 
the evidence of its author’s vocation as a committed and 
concerned teacher -- a genuine ‘shenoi’ to the letter. Little 
did he know or even suspect that it was going to be the 
turning point in his life. Yet, this little book was 
instrumental in teaching him much more than what it could 
impart to the students. Indirectly, it set the course for him 
to get the much needed understanding of his ‘real’ 
language and, thereby, facilitated his future initiation 
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towards Konkani. 

It so happened that on completing this book, as must 
have been his wont, Shenoi Goembab thought of showing 
it to an expert. As such, along with the preface in 
Portuguese written for the book, he handed it over to a 
Portuguese gentleman, Senhor Tomas Maurao, Barao de 
Combarjuva who had settled in Goa. The Barao was an 
European who knew Shenoi Goembab and had deep 
sympathy for the people of Goa. Being an inspector for 
schools, he had a good knowledge of Marathi too. What is 
more, he valued that language. In fact, realising the utility 
of this language to contemporary Goans, deprived of the 
use of their own language for educational purposes for 
centuries, Maurao had also had some books in Marathi 
published including a work entitled Ramvijay. 

As the Barao went through Shenoi Goembab’s book, 
the preface struck him as making an erroneous claim. The 
author had innocently referred to Marathi as the Lingua 
Vernacular de Goa. Senhor Maurao was amazed. Probably, 
a little amused too! Politely, he drew the attention of the 
unsuspecting Shenoi Goembab to the fact that Marathi 
was not and could not be the vernacular of Goa. No doubt, 
he found the salient features of Shenoi’s work and its utility 
commendable. But even as he duly complimented him on 
that count, the Barao could not agree with his ignorant 
contention about the vernacular. Shenoi had held him in 
great esteem and saw the validity of his point. He 
especially valued his opinion coming as it was from a man 
who knew and respected Marathi. His unexpected analysis 
must have no doubt bestirred his heart with an emotion 
hitherto not experienced. A sense of belonging... never 
felt before! 

We have already seen how he was never averse to 
accepting facts when he was convinced of them. Truth he 
valued above all else. Moreover, he must have been wise 
enough to notice that, this latest truth revealed to him was 
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also a way out of a strange dilemma. If Kirlosker's opinion 
had showed him how he was an alien to Marathi, he was 
yet to realise where he belonged. After all Kirlosker was 
only a playwright, not a linguist. He might not have been 
able to tell Shenoi which was ‘his’ language. Since, he too 
might have laboured like Shenoi and his contemporaries 
under the illusory notion that Konkani was a dialect of 
Marathi, it might have never occurred to him that it could 
be seen as an ‘independent’ vernacular. Now the Barao 
had set Shenoi Goembab free from the trap of ignorance 
that had been inherited from the general thinking of his 
age. 

It must be mentioned here to Shenoi Goembab’s credit 
that in his polemical essay written years later, namely, 
Konkani Bhashechem Zait (1930), he has narrated this 
incident at length. It shows the tremendous import it must 
have carried for him when it shook the very foundations 
of his belief. It awakened in him not only the dormant 
truth about the existence of his mother tongue but with it 
also a new understanding of himself and his people. It 
showed him who he was and what his identity was! It is 
indeed praiseworthy that he has candidly accepted his 
error of judgement born of misinformation regarding 
Marathi’s place in Goa and among the Konkani speakers. 
In fact, Konkani Bhashechem Zait is the clear, confident 
crystallisation of his unshakeable faith in Konkani and the 
full-blooded battle he waged on her behalf. It is above all, 
an illustration of the formidable argument coupled with 
extensive research with which he was to demolish all 
contentions of Konkani’s detractors. 

But coming back to the likely effect of his encounter 
with Barao Maurao, it must have been like releasing a caged 
bird into the unknown wonder of the limitless sky. For a 
genius like Shenoi Goembab, it opened new vistas of 
dreams for the future of his new found mother tongue. 
But it entailed a challenging responsibility of realising them 
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too! If one has made a study of Shenoi Goembab’s 
character, as amply revealed in his own writing, it is easy 
to conjecture that from then onwards his mind must have 
become engaged to the likely task ahead. But not in an 
haphazard or unplanned manner. He never got involved 
in anything unless he had studied that issue thoroughly 
and mastered all that was necessary to be known about it. 
Konkani would be no exception. His writing is the best 
clue to his study habits too. He always hit at the very root 
of a problem. In hindsight, we can appreciate why in his 
mental blueprint for Konkani, the study of the ancient 
heritage and the history of Goa became prioritised areas 
of long term and disciplined research. 

However, though his experience with the Barao was 
a crucial se]f discovery for Shenoi, too much should not be 
read into it too early. In fact, it would be presumptuous to 
imagine that from this point in time, Shenoi launched his 
crusade for Konkani. He was then just a twenty year old, 
staggering to find a foothold in life. His quest for Konkani 
had probably just begun. There is room to believe that, 
given his wide variety of reading and nascent interest in 
history, he must have ventured on learning more about 
his language so as to overcome the rampant inaccuracies 
about her. In time, all his delusions were going to be 
dispelled. For the present, his being recognised as the son 
of Konkani sufficed. The seed of initiation had been sown. 


be 
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СНАРТЕК 4 


SHENOI GOEMBAB’S WRITINGS 
AT A GLANCE 


No commentary on Shenoi Goembab would be 
complete without an elucidation of the variety and the 
thrust of his copious work. Although primarily aimed at 
awakening his slumbering brethren, Shenoi Goembab’s 
writing was diverse in form, style and focus. It comprised 
distinctive individual works each marked by differences 
of genre, expression, objective and thrust area. Hence, we 
can find in his wide ranging oeuvre, simple cut and dry 
prose rubbing shoulders with lucid, homespun poetry; 
unpretentious pedagogy of translation with beautiful 
adaptations of masterpieces of world drama; sober, 
informative geography with captivating children’s 
literature, easy to follow school grammar with serious 
polemics, topical journalism with timeless philosophy, 
biting satire with poignant nostalgia, dialectic rationality 
with sublime idealism, impressive Marathi writing with 
path breaking Konkani work, adherence to tradition with 
an urge for social reform, consciously undertaken 
historical research with the self-surrender of spirituality. 
A breathtaking blend of diverse elements indeed! 

A careful reading of his vast work will reveal that, 
apart from taking up cudgels on behalf of his cornered 
language, he consistently aimed at enriching the depleted 
granaries of Konkani. Moreover, the grateful posterity 
should know, that this lone crusader laboured to his dying 
day to exhort, inspire and convince his contemporaries to 
work for the brilliant future awaiting them on the rightful 
rehabilitation of their language. Towards this objective, 
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he utilized every waking hour, every single word he spoke 
or wrote for the sake of Konkani. Whether in research, 
scholarship, creative writing, polemical writing, formal 
lectures or general talks, he was at pains to facilitate her 
cause by way of explaining core issues, citing of verifiable 
examples and authentic demonstration of hard facts. 
Interestingly, Shenoi Goembab continued writing in 
Marathi long after he was weaned away from Marathi 
and was engaged in serious research into Goa’s historical 
past. Although, initially, he had been writing in Marathi 
in ignorance of Konkani’s worth, now he wrote out of 
necessity mainly in order to reach out to the ‘unenlightened’ 
readers who were not acquainted with any other 
‘vernacular’. Since writing in Konkani had not yet come 
into vogue, it was not going to be easily accepted by his 
potential readership which comprised mainly Marathi- 
educated upper caste Hindus. A sizeable chunk of these 
would be those Saraswat Brahmin elite who believed in 
their ignorance that they were Maharashtrians and their 
language was Marathi. They would find it most obnoxious 
to accept written Konkani. For these pseudo-Marathis the 
very idea of reading Konkani would be intolerable. 
Thus, before any readership in Konkani could be 
created, it was necessary to win people with strong Marathi 
sympathies over to the raison d’etre for writing in Konkani. 
Moreover, it was necessary to convince them that Konkani 
was fit for writing. His task in the 20" century Mumbai 
was almost like Dante’s in the 13" century Italy. In his 
well known essay on the significance of the provençal, 
Dante had had to plead the cause of his ‘vernacular’ in 
the powerful, established Latin. But Shenoi would not lie 
content with this predicament for long. He would also 
emulate the illustrious example of Dante’s Indian 
counterpart and contemporary Dnyaneshwar who 
competently took upon his slender, young shoulders the 
task of challenging the contemporary monopoly of the 
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hegemonic Sanskrit to encourage the stream of Prakrit in 
formal writing. Dnyaneshwar’s motives were three-fold: 
to rehabilitate the Prakrit from the wilderness of neglect; 
to make it compete in melody and diction with Sanskrit 
and to take the flow of learning and the essence of 
spirituality to the masses. Shenoi’s work, we can see in 
hindsight, could make almost parallel claims: subvert the 
hegemony of other languages over Konkani; re-discover 
her ignored cadence and lost lexicon; and establish the 
right of her children to the access to knowledge in their 
native language. 

There is evidence in Shenoi Goembab’s own writing 
particularly in Konkani Bhashechem Zait written to refute 
the contentions of one Talwadkar who sings paens of 
Marathi, that Shenoi was aware of the worth of 
Dnyaneshwar’s rich contribution to what subsequently 
grew to be modern Marathi. In his essay he admiringly 
alludes to Dnyaneshwar and his illustrious siblings as ‘the 
able workers of Paithan’ who built Marathi from scratch. 
But Shenoi's task was a little different and he knew it! 
Unfortunately, his own people failed to recognise their 
mother tongue. It was necessary to ‘wean’ them from other 
languages which they had conveniently -- perhaps 
ignorantly -- adopted as their mother tongue(s). He would 
thus have to begin from introducing them to their mother 
tongue and then make them accept her. But then, why 
would they listen to someone writing in a language 
unacceptable to them? So, it was necessary to use a written 
medium accessible to potential future readers if they had 
to be won over. In this case, it had to be Marathi. 

However, Shenoi also realised that in order to become 
acceptable among the potential future Konkani readers, it 
was first necessary to ‘speak’ the fundamental issues ‘in 
Konkani’ to them. And right enough, after he had laid the 
basis of Konkani’s acceptability among her children after 
‘speaking’ to them in the course of his historic lectures, he 
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wrote incessantly. He published books under the auspices 
of the ‘Gomantak Printing Press’. Moreover, with the co- 
operation of Kashinathbab Shreedhar Nayak he edited the 
Konkani magazine Navem Goem for three years in the 
early forties. But that was to be much, much Јаїег...! 
Experience of his early Konkani publications decades ago 
at his own cost had taught him how difficult it was to 
reach out to readers with written information necessary 
to enlighten them and win them over to Konkani. The very 
idea of ‘buying’ Konkani books was yet to take root in 
their minds. Buying of Konkani books seemed as irrational 
as writing of Konkani books appeared irreverent! 

From the point of view of the Konkani people, for 
decades they had been reading the Marathi magazines in 
vogue to meet their craving for entertainment, education, 
reform and novelty. What was the need or even the logic 
to switch over from these established magazines to some 
little known works written by literally a nobody? This 
appears to have been the general trend of thought among 
conservative Konkani speaking Marathi readers. Shenoi 
decided to convert this weak point of theirs into Konkani’s 
strength by using it to his advantage. He reached out to 
them through their own medium. And he was successful. 
The proof of this can be found in their reaction to his 
writing. Sensing a threat to their conservative way of 
thinking, some of them began a consistent campaign of 
browbeating and vilification. They began to malign 
Shenoi’s all out crusade for Konkani as a suicidal, foolish 
and irrational strategy that would never work. 

This gave Shenoi the necessary basis to state the case 
of Konkani as had been never done before. As opposition 
mounted, he wielded his pen with more and more 
assurance and felicity. Courage and determination joined 
hands with studiousness and accuracy. It was as if 
Saraswati, the Goddess of learning and the patroness of 
genuine Saraswathness reaching beyond mere caste 
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identity to the essence of the etymology of the term in 
antiquity,inspired him to defeat the myopic and parasitical 
posturing of the pseudo-Marathi vassals who claimed 
vagueness as their defence and ignorance as their ally. Day 
by day, as Konkani began to take slow but steady paces 
ahead with planned precision and irrefutable arguments, 
her detractors swelled from the ranks of her own progeny. 
They began to spread canards about Konkani disapproving 
of her growth with hastily strung together, half-baked 
evidence to show that she was only a dialect of Marathi 
and she could never be an independent language. Shenoi 
did not budge form his professed position. He ventured 
forth into the battle of polemics, all guns blazing. Armed 
thoroughly with careful research and foolproof arguments 
he emerged as a champion at his best in dialectics. 

' Today, in hindsight we can see that, if the battle had 
to be taken to the adversaries’ camp, Shenoi’s opinion 
forming campaign had to be in Marathi. Or else, it might 
have remained ignored like the great Cunha Revara’s 
selfless exhortations of Konkani’s progeny. Because 
Goembab could write in Marathi he could join issues with 
the detractors of Konkani and they, in turn, with him. 
That is how the polemics spread like wild fire in its day. 
That is how it was taken note of! That is how Shenoi could 
address the Konkani hearts with the clarion call of ‘arise, 
awake, stop not till the goal is reached’. True, there were 
few takers to begin with. But the breakthrough was 
achieved. If he had refused to write in Marathi, the result 
might have been slower, perhaps ineffectual. It was his 
strategy to use Marathi that eventually paid dividends for 
Konkani. 

There were two reasons for this. For one, it was 
necessary to tap the established circulation of Marathi 
magazines in order to have ready access to their regular 
readership. It can be easily understood that in the absence 
of supportive man power, non existent infrastructure for 
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printing, publication and circulation and no financial 
resources to meet the challenge of building a readership 
from scratch, tapping available channels was prudent and 
pragmatic. Secondly, such accessible channels would 
automatically prove the intellectual competence and 
proficiency in Marathi of this Konkani protagonist and 
lend greater credibility to his intellectual arguments in 
favour of Konkani. Further, this would offer a much 
needed forum for the imminent polemical battles over 
sensitive and vital issues pertaining to Konkani. 

Thus, the main plank of Shenoi Goembab's writing 
was enunciation of the relevant subjects at the right stage 
of his Konkani awakening. His consistent propagation of 
the Konkani cause through every article and the defence 
of Konkani’s core interests could eventually overturn the 
bulk of arguments against Konkani. It may interest the 
contemporary reader that some of these antagonistic 
arguments questioned her fundamental linguistic identity 
and integrity pointing out to the historical and geographic 
impediments in her path, the spread of the Konkani 
populace across non-Konkani regions, the discontinuity 
in her gradual evolution due to political interference, and 
the ‘alleged’ absence or discontinuity of ‘visible’ written 
tradition of Konkani. 

In responding to these objections summarily, Shenoi 
Goembab did not lag behind to expose these alienated 
Konkani elements and their parasitical predicament. He 
stoutly defended the multiplicity of her scripts as an 
accidental misfortune in her growth but nonetheless one 
which had ensured her survival and sustenance. Now it 
had to be seen as her wealth. Whether it was the issue of 
countering the misinformation campaign pertaining to 
the so called absence of Konkani grammars, or of taking 
on the challenge of dating the first written sample in 
Devnagari Konkani, or of providing the evidence of the 
first printed work in Konkani, or of proving that the first 
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Konkani grammar predated those in other Indian 
languages, or of substantially refuting the opponents’ 
insinuations of religious and caste loyalties in the Konkani 
cause, Shenoi did it all singly but thoroughly. 

Above all, by offering rational and reliable arguments 
in Marathi for handy comparison with those of the 
detractors of Konkani also writing in Marathi much could 
be achieved at one go. The greatest of advantages of 
writing in Marathi was of course undoubtedly bearding 
the Konkani detractors in their own den and holding up 
the limitations of their thinking and the glaring lacunae, 
even prejudices, in their fundamental premises, the nature 
and form of their argument, their partisan adaptations 
of generalisations conveniently not applied to Konkani due 
to vested interests, flaws or malice in their use of primary 
sources quoted, the unreliability of secondary sources used 
by them as well as in the rationality of their conclusions. 

Shenoi did not lag behind in the battle of nerves, wit 
or grit. He matched their ignorance with his wisdom and 
the mindless mudslinging with witty sarcasm. He easily 
shattered the castles of megalomania built on the 
patronising polemics by overturning the brittle arguments 
of self-styled scholars. The premises of Marathi 
protagonists built on vague generalisations, and selectively 
distorted or out of context quotes from the experts, were 
likewise pulled to the ground. At every crucial stage he 
painstakingly unearthed after serious reading and 
research, the original sources of the often ‘misquoted’ views 
of the experts and gleefully turned the tables on armchair 
reverie of sedentary field workers and self-proclaimed 
experts. Alongside this studious writing he continued to 
write beautiful creative pieces: short stories, poetry, 
narrative prose, little plays although he could not publish 
them in the absence of resources and, probably, want of 
readers. 

All this writing is indicative of his future stance and 
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style аз а writer: it is confident, refined, sharp and precise. 
It is apparent that he did not set store by emotional soft 
footing or by the courteous cushioning of rational 
arguments. His incisive style was marked by the assurance 
born of careful study and scrupulous substantiation. 
Around this time no Konkani writing of his has been 
published. Possibly, it was due to lack of publication 
avenues. His previous work had been published at his own 
expense and he could not be expected to go on doing it at 
a time when even getting an advertisement of his work 
published in Marathi periodicals was difficult. Ra. Na. 
Nayak mentions the reluctance of a Marathi magazine 
even to publish the advertisement of Shenoi’s Konkani 
play “Mogachem Logn”. This should be a good illustration 
of the general attitude of the times and the apathy of 
readers to Konkani, 

Meanwhile, Shenoi did not slacken in his efforts to 
educate his fellow Konkanis regarding the potential of 
Konkani and the contribution of her sons. À significant 
article of this kind is “Govind Narayan Shenoi Madgaokar”, 
a reputed reformer of the older generation in Mumbai. He 
began publishing books in Konkani rather late in the day 
compared to his early efforts. Some of his works in Konkani 
had been published around the time he had been working 
with the German firm Messeurs Lucius and Bruening. 
Among this early work was his parody of pseudo- 
Mumbaiite Goans Goenkaracho Mumbaikaar (1910) which 
he published with his own money and it was sold out. 
Much later, its second edition was published. 

Around the same time he had developed a special 
interest in the history of Portuguese Goa as also the ancient 
history of the Goans. He had steadfastly kept up this regular 
study along with several other interests such as Sanskrit, 
stenography and accountancy that had vied with it for 
attention. In fact, an outcome of his careful historical study 
was the early article entitled How Albuquerque Conquered 
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Goa? written in 1910 but published much later. However, 
the same tempo of research could not continue after his 
responsibilities grew, although it is certain he did not give 
up his reference work during his sparse spare time. But 
after he retired his work received great impetus. The next 
couple of decades was to be an era of unprecedented 
espousal of Konkani in terms never before visualised and 
on a scale not ever attempted by an individual to this day. 

It is thus interesting to see the variety and the bulk of 
Shenoi Goembab’s writing in order to get an inkling of the 
whole hearted approach with which he worked. His work 
in Konkani was not the incidental labour of a man out of 
work, seeking diversion or sublimation. It was the 
fructifying phase of his life’s cherished mission. Perhaps, 
realising the yearning of his soul even Fate had willed that 
he pursue it to the fullest and so she had finally set him 
free! Konkani’s days of neglect were over. Her 
impoverishment too would soon end, given Shenoi’s 
dedication, talent, versatility and vision. The fruit of his 
untiring labour can be tasted by the present generation in 
his numerous works on diverse subjects. 

From creating multifarious literary milestones to 
unearthing the proud historical inheritance of ancient Goa 
to proclaiming the triumph of the Konkani on scientific 
and linguistic basis to trans-creating the ancient Sanskrit 
Gita to adapting more recent European literary 
masterpieces to the Konkani stage to writing text books 
and grammars for Konkani students to unfolding 
biographies of illustrious Goans to commending the young 
achievers by way of scholarly and inspirational talks, there 
was precious little that the Shenoi, a true teacher in every 
sense of the word, overlooked or by passed. History, 
geography, archaeology, philology, literature, linguistics, 
philosophy every branch of learning became in his hands 
a vibrant and vital instrument of either enriching Konkani 
with new achievements or through the relentless 
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excavation of her past glory. 

His literary oeuvre is commendable considering the 
sheer range of his historical, polemical and creative writing. 
Goenkaranchi Goianbhaili Vosnook is one of his most well- 
known works. This voluminous study was the result of a 
series of lectures given by Shenoi Goembab at the Saraswat 
Brahman Samaj, Mumbai in 1927. It traces the past history 
of the Goans by nearly 2500 years and highlights the 
emigration of those Goans who ventured away from their 
soil in search of better prospects and greater glory. 
Comprising four of Shenoi Goembab’s lectures, this volume 
was to be followed by another which unfortunately did 
not see the light of the day. The first of these lectures focuses 
on Goa’s historical and geographical significance, dwells 
on Poorna, the first Goan Buddhist convert and 
missionary, to venture out of Goa at the Tathagat’s (the 
Buddha’s) behest and speaks of the extant mementos of 
Buddhism in Goa. It is also an intensely erudite elucidation 
of the genesis and the significance of the term Goan 
Chardo and of the glory of the Raashtrakutas. 

The second lecture speaks of the emigration of the 
Goan Brahmins and the influential Vaishyas, the glory of 
Maaindev, the Pandit of Bhatagram and the obstacles 
caused in Vedic studies due to the onslaught of the 
Muslims. The third lecture focuses on the Goan Kadambas, 
the religious fanaticism of Sultan Mohammad Shah, the 
appointment and the achievement of Madhav Mantri 
towards the emancipation of Goa from the Muslim rulers 
and the conquest of Goa by Albuquerque in 1510. The 
fourth talk uncovers the conversion and the persecution 
of Goans by the Portuguese, the Goan exodus to North 
and South Kannara, Malabar and Kochi. It also talks about 
the Kochi Brahmins, their temples and of the Goans in the 
Travankore principality, in addition to the exploits of some 
outstanding Goans in Goa. 

Valipattanacho Sod is a significant example of the 
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quality and the depth of Shenoi Goembab’s historical 
research and of his capacity for extremely tenable 
interpretations in the face of imposing findings by scholars 
of the ilk of Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarker and others. More 
than anything its argument is the testimony of its author’s 
confidence in his own scholarship, his versatile reading, 
his minute scrutiny, his reliable research methodology and 
his scrupulous scanning of available textual and other 
information. Another interesting clue to the nature of its 
author lies in the style and the tone of its argument which 
is notable considering the age when he wrote. His modesty 
as a scholar rubs shoulder with his boldness to counter 
well-established conclusions on the basis of new-found 
evidence. His fondness for historical scrutiny and accuracy 
of data is also evident from his Albuquerquan Goen 
Koshem Jikhlem. 

Gomantopnishat, an anthology in two volumes is a 
significant milestone in the onward march of Modern 
literary Konkani in the realm of miscellaneous -- fictional 
as well as non-fictional -- writing. The first volume of this 
significant anthology contains the monumental “Mhoji Baa 
Khuin Gelli?” celebrated as the first modern short story in 
Konkani written as early as the second decade of this 
century, though published later. Interestingly, it has 
thematic resemblance to Mohan Rakesh’s famous story , 
“Naanhi”, written almost a decade and a half later and 
considered a path-breaking short story in Modern Hindi. 
Shenoi Goembab’s story is an example of the author's 
insight into child-psyche, just as Rakesh’s story happens 
to be. It should warm the hearts of Konkani-lovers that 
the story deemed to be the earliest in the advent of modern 
writing was born earlier in Konkani than in the other 
sister-languages in the region. “Vassushenoili Popai”, 
“Babumamalo Ponnos”, “Pitubabalo Taambyapotto” and 
Kharnvir” are the other pieces in this anthology. These are 
fictional works that display the author's philosophical bent 
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of mind and his world-view. 

The second volume of Gomantopnishat contains the 
philosophical narrative, entitled “Sonvsar Budti” which is 
in the garb of felicitous fiction. It combines the well-known 
myth of the deluge with ingenious discourse on matters 
metaphysical with as ease reminiscent of Dryden's 
dialogues on literary criticism. Interestingly, this myth, 
common to most ancient civilizations and interpreted by 
all major religions of the world, is re-cast by Shenoi 
Goembab in an innovative manner. The philosophical 
discourse, which is the backbone of the fiction, reveals the 
minute study of major religious and theological works 
including the holy Bible, Kuran, Talmud, the Vedas, the 
Upanishads and other related treatises. Woven around the 
imaginary plot of God’s decision to wipe out the life on 
earth about a millennium and a half after creation, the 
highlight of this work is the lucid and simplified theological 
discussion among the cross-section of twelve mundane 
souls, with the divine angel. Interestingly, the souls of a 
mouse and an infant in the cradle are also among these 
twelve. This work displays Shenoi Goembab’s deep 
assimilation of the religious Thought of different faiths and 
his scholastic curiosity in spiritual matters. 

However, the most noteworthy work of Shenoi 
Goembab is undoubtedly Konkani Bhashechem Zait which 
speaks of the victorious march of the language. It includes 
articles related to Konkani previously published in Marathi 
magazines such as Hindu, Bharat, Navyug, and 
Vividhdnyanvistar. It tackles with tremendous skill and 
impeccable rationale issues like Goa’s mother tongue, 
characteristics of the language, standardization of Konkani 
and other relevant and sensitive subjects such as the 
pioneering Grammarian of Marathi language, the advent 
of printing in India, Konkani and Marathi. This work also 
includes the re-published version of the first ever Konkani 
article to be published in 1678. Konkani Naadshastra work 
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illustrating the salient features of Konkani phonology is 
another of his long-lasting gifts to Konkani and the 
Konkani scholars. 

Shenoi Goembab set great store by the glory of 
Goanhood and so deemed it necessary to place before 
posterity the biography of the illustrious Goan son Abe 
Faria. This biography is as much an exposition of the life 
and the unique breakthrough made by*this great Goan as 
it is an exhortation to Goans to recognize themselves and 
realize their own potential. Shenoi Goembab devotes a 
sizeable discussion to the elucidation of the Abe’s pride in 
his native, ethnic identity as is evident from the title page 
of his magnum opus. Punnyatmo Ram Kamti is another 
historically researched biography of an outstanding Goan 
in the 18" Century. The common aspect of these works is 
the focus on the persecution that these illustrious men went 
through at the hands of their detractors without giving 
in. Perhaps Shenoi Goembab hoped to inspire the future 
Goans in their travails by providing such larger than life 
role-models for them. 

Shenoi Goembab was aware that the true strength of 
Konkani lay in the youth. As is evident from his compact, 
lucid essay, Amrutacho Pavs, he was convinced that Goa 
was awaiting a regeneration and Konkani a renaissance 
at the able hands of her invincible youth whose rise was 
on the anvil. Hence he strove towards creating an aware 
youth acquainted with its potential and inspired with a 
zeal. Konkani Vidyarthiank was a lecture that best 
illustrates the visionary’s appeal to Konkani youth. His 
efforts were also directed towards Konkani pedagogy. The 
result was Bhurgianchem Vyakaran, written in the form 
of questions and answers, which he actually used to teach 
his son Konkani. He also dedicated his literary talent to 
creating Children’s literature. His Bhurgianlo Ishtt, an 
anthology of essays and stories in lucid facile Konkani was 
a step in that direction. Jaducho Zunvo is another example 
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of his gift to the child-reader. It is a beautiful adaptation 
in Konkani of a European tale for children written in 
simple but rich Konkani idiom. He had a great eye for 
observation of human foibles and the humorous bent of 
mind to expose the satirical observations he thus made. 
Goenkaracho Mumbaikaar is an extremely illustrative work 
in this regard. 

The most interesting aspect of his indefatigable literary 
work is the single-minded determination and the clarity 
of vision with which he wrote. He strove to achieve the 
unequal task of converting -- to the extent possible -- his 
grand dream for Konkani into a reality. Every word he 
wrote touches even today the very core of one’s being 
and sets the fire of Konkani pride and Goan identity ablaze 
in one’s heart. 


be 
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СНАРТЕК 5 


SHENOI GOEMBAB’S 
TRANSLATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Any discussion of Shenoi Goembab’s valorisation of 
Konkani language and literature will have to take into 
account his copious translational activity and its far 
reaching consequences for modern Konkani. Moreover, 
his contribution in terms of translation work will have to 
be evaluated from a twofold perspective: the quantum as 
well as the quality of the work; and the identification of 
apparent motives behind translational work and their 
significance. For one thing, it is to his credit that the 
impoverished corpus of literary Konkani of his time began 
to be enriched with the valuable addition of select 
translations form world literature. In all probability, Shenoi 
Goembab was aware of the constraints of time and efforts 
to forge a fully original literary adornment for Konkani. 
Perhaps, well-read in world literature himself, he felt the 
need to introduce the Konkani reader to the choicest jewels 
of world literature. 

At least, the several translations and adaptations of 
great literary maestros like Moliére and Shakespeare make 
such an observation tenable. Among his popularly known 
adaptations are Mogachem Logn based on Moliére’s Le 
Medicin Malagre Lui. This adaptation is such a perfect 
blend of the original theme, Goan ethos and Konkani idiom 
that it is difficult to be judged an adaptation. Pounanche 
Taplem is one more adaptation based on another of 
Moliére’s play L'avare. Significantly, the Konkani version 
of this play remained inconclusive until Shenoi Goembab’s 
death because he found its end unsuited to the indigenous 
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ways of life. Abu Hasan s tale from the Arabian Nights 
formed the source of another of his farcical plays Jilba 
Rano, woven around the humourous theme of making a 
commoner the emperor for a day. 

This is not all. Shenoi Goembab's adaptations include 
almost eleven of Shakespeare’s plays including Othello, 
Hamlet, King Lear and some of his popular comedies in 
perfect indigenous garb in Konkani. They are not available 
in print today but they were written for the readers in 
Konkani in Roman script. For the child readers he created 
Jaducho Junvo which is a beautiful adaptation in Konkani 
of a European tale for children written in simple but rich 
Konkani idiom. A few observations can be made from 
these titles. For one, Shenoi valued all sections of readership 
and strove to reach out to them. He preferred drama as a 
potent form to reach out to readers and spectators. He 
made particular attempts to bring the child readers to the 
stables of Konkani. 

But more importantly, he deserves to be commended 
for the initiation of the much-needed translation culture 
into Konkani through his concerted efforts towards that 
end and the noteworthy planning evident behind them. It 
is thus necessary to briefly touch upon the salient aspects 
of his translational motives before his work of translation 
is described by name and feature. However, for such a 
discussion to have validity and relevance, some 
background of the exceptional circumstances faced by 
Konkani and her people of the day is also essential, so 
that the worth of translation and the timing of its 
introduction can be duly appreciated. 

The Konkanis have been for centuries ап under- 
communicated community. Native to Goa, they have been 
migratory birds, by choice, chance as well as by 
compulsion. History has often driven them to migrate en 
masse in search of survival in linguistically as well as 
culturally alien societies. Migration causes people to live 
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among linguistic strangers, and the only way of 
meaningful and ‘creative’ interaction is translation -- 
verbal and literary. The Konkani Diaspora across the globe 
share an innate characteristic of assimilating the language 
of their domicile and making it their own, such that many 
of them have become noteworthy writers in languages 
not native to them. No doubt, this potential received a fillip 
due to the alienation of their own language in their new 
environment away from home. But even in their native 
land for centuries Konkani had been rendered almost mute, 
near-extinct as a literary language, with political 
impositions limiting its spontaneous use and pedagogic 
prohibitions curtailing its formal study. Thus studying and 
reading in alien languages for generations together has 
probably mutated the language acquisition gene among 
the Konkanis and re-activated it as a potent translation 
gene, since bilinguality or multilinguality comes naturally 
to them as a community. But interestingly, the Konkanis 
never thought of literary translations into Konkani until 
Shenoi Goembab arrived on the Konkani scene. 

For a language like Konkani, denuded by history of 
its past literary monuments, deprived of creating new ones 
and hindered from using the literary language for 
centuries, translation holds the key to picking up from the 
dense woods of other languages the ‘wanting’ 
reverberations so as to replenish its own depleted literary 
granaries. The first to see the worth of translation to 
Konkani was Shenoi Goembab. He appears to have realised 
that a positive attitude to translation was a long overdue 
investment which would stand Konkani in good stead in 
its march towards its regeneration. Thus using his 
command over several languages, he thought of 
revitalising the literary scene in Konkani with the 
introduction of well-known masterpieces from other 
Literatures of the world. Moreover, he ensured that in the 
selection of his source texts, the literary form of those texts 
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as also in the mode of their translation, the cause of 
Konkani would never be side tracked. 

It can be seen that no section of readership vital to be 
bound to the present or future of Konkani was left 
untouched even by his translational activity. Whether in 
choice of subject, use of script, selection of mode or exercise 
of creativity in translation, he left no stone unturned in 
the course of his systematically planned and scrupulously 
executed campaign to reinstate Konkani to her deserved 
status of literary glory. This pragmatic man taught the 
Konkani writer the value of translation and the wisdom 
of using it in tandem with creativity as a far-reaching 
instrument in building up both the Konkani language and 
literature. More than anything else, he wanted this literary 
oeuvre to be the foundation of Konkani cultural identity. 
In his vision one can see in retrospect the spirit of Sapir 
апа Wharf’s well known dictum that, “No language can 
exist unless it is steeped in the context of culture; and no culture 
can exist which does not have at its centre, the structure of 
natural language” (as quoted by Deshpande). 

To that end, this great visionary -- linguist, 
grammarian, historian, compounded into one -- found the 
‘translator’ in himself to be a formidable ally of the ‘creative 
writer’ lurking within. Shenoi Goembab had apparently 
developed early interest in translation and, in all likelihood, 
trained himself in that branch of literary activity. This can 
be deduced from the fact mentioned earlier that around 
1900, he wrote a book, O Mestre Portuguez in Portuguese 
to assist school children learning translation skills in 
Marathi medium schools in Goa at that time. This is 
indicative of his academic interest in translation and his 
awareness of the likely difficulties facing an unsuspecting 
translator and the resultant loopholes that could seep into 
the translation. 

When he devoted himself to Konkani, Shenoi 
Goembab used translation work with great foresight to 
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create an interest in reading Konkani in the ordinary reader 
accustomed to ‘Roman’ script and, thereby, to win him 
over to the Konkani literary movement. It must have also 
been Shenoi Goembab’s endeavour to offer, through his 
translation work in Konkani, an unfamiliar but native 
idiom to the readership used to a large quantum of 
Lusitanised borrowings and to demonstrate to them the 
natural flow and flavour of native Konkani as against the 
unnatural European structure and style used in Roman 
script of Konkani of his day. All this was to lead to what 
Ra. Na. Nayak has termed as ‘laying the foundation for a 
common standardised Konkani to evolve in time to come’. 
Possibly, with all these objectives merged, he ‘adapted’ 
several of Shakespeare’s plays into Konkani including 
Hamlet: Price of Denmark, King Lear, Macbeth, 
Othello,Taming of the Shrew, Comedy of Errors. 

But along with all these goals, an immediate and 
laudable short-term objective of Shenoi Goembab was to 
provide worthwhile substantial reading to the otherwise 
‘starved’ readership which had no access to languages 
other than Konkani. No doubt ‘adapting’ Shakespeare in 
Konkani of his day must have been one of the most difficult 
tasks that a writer can take upon himself. After all, 
translation involves the challenge of upholding semantic 
content and formal contour of the original as also of doing 
justice to the entire system of aesthetic features bound up 
with the languages of translation. How was he to cope 
with this huge challenge of capturing the nuances of 
meaning, quirks of form and specificity of cultural context 
of the original, given Konkani’s once vast but since lost 
lexicon, its marginal usage and minimally functional 
vocabulary? After all, translation is a leap across formal, 
semantic and cultural chasms seeking correspondence of 
form, equivalence of meaning and communication across 
cultural voids. ; 

But, probably, he believed what Bolinger was to say 
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much later їп Aspects of Language (1975) that there is no 
area of meaning encompassed by one language that cannot 
be encompassed by another. True, it may be clad 
awkwardly sometimes but never with such imperfection 
that the idea itself cannot be put across. The success of 
Shenoi Goembab’s efforts vindicates the truth of Bolinger’s 
statement no doubt but it also emphasises the determined 
use to which he put his translation potential. It appears 
that as a translator, Shenoi Goembab preferred what 
modern translators like Ashok Kelekar term as re-encoding 
translation over decoding translation and distant 
translation over close translation. His method appears to 
be of communicative translation which, with its target 
language (TL) bias, attempts to produce the same effect 
on the target language readers as produced by the original 
on the source language (SL) readers. 

He eschews semantic translation which has a SL bias 
and which attempts within the bare syntactic and semantic 
constraints of the TL, to reproduce the precise contextual 
meaning of the author. It would have been of great 
academic and theatrical interest to study these “early 
adaptations’ so as to understand his artistic intent, 
perceive the degree of his aesthetic success or failure and 
evaluate his ‘experiment in translation’ in the light of the 
wisdom of hindsight, since they were popular at that time. 
But unfortunately, they are lost! Yet, there is room to believe 
that these ‘early adaptations’ encouraged him to go for 
more creative adaptations wherein he could manipulate the 
‘cultural context’, enjoy greater semantic, formal and 
stylistic freedom to create enduring dramatic artefacts. 

Thus the more enduring contribution of Shenoi 
Goembab to the fledgling Konkani literature of his times 
has been his beautiful transcreations of Moliére’s popular 
plays Le Medicin Malagre Lui and L’avare as Mogaachem 
Logn and Povnanchem Taplem respectively and of Abu 
Hassan s tale from Arabian Nights as Jhilba Ranno. The 
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salience of these plays lies in their beautiful manifestation 
of Konkani homespun idiom, natural style, colloquial 
dialogue, indigenous structure along with a perfect blend 
of parallel Konkani context thrown in for good measure. 
Particularly about Mogachem Logn Acharya Ramchandra 
Shankar alias Rannoo Nayak mentions in the foreword 
aptly termed as “invite”, that ,“in order to create the Goan 
worldview he has often dispensed with Moliére and let flow 
pages after pages from his own реп,". 

He also describes Shenoi Goembab’s language as ‘so 
full of beautiful dictums, aphorisms, figurative expressions that 
I may be required to quote the entire play in order to offer some 
select quotes”. Interestingly, Acharya Rannoo Nayak opines 
that “he has undoubtedly taken on the task of writing 
‘Mogachem Logn’ precisely to write that language”. 
(emphasis mine; as quoted by Ra. Na. Nayak). Interestingly, 
one of his best followers in the mode of transcreation was 
Rannoo Nayak himself. 

That apart, a special trait of Shenoi’s translational 
oeuvre was that he would never rest content with a half- 
baked effort in any department of his adaptation, however 
trivial it may be. In fact, he never had his play Povnanchem 
Taplem published in his lifetime because he was not 
satisfied that it had completely tuned in with the Indian 
sensibility and cultural reality. Shantaram Valaulikar 
points out how even after it had been successfully staged 
as early as 1933, Shenoi did not publish it until his death 
hoping to revise it. It was finally published posthumously 
by the publishers after deleting a couple of scenes and with 
minor alterations. 

Here, one notices a characteristic in Shenoi Goembab 
that is symbolic of not just the translator’s scruples but 
also of the sound tradition of healthy translation that he 
founded in Konkani. This same perfectionist spirit was 
evident in his monumental rendering of Gita into simple, 
chaste and lucid prose. Ra. Na. Nayak opines that “he 
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undertook this great venture in the grand manner of the 17" 
century rendering of the Bible into English”, better known 
as the James version. It goes without saying that this work 
was to give a spiritual succour to a spiritually deprived 
people and an impetus to their marginal language by 
providing wealth of idiom and lucidity of expression as 
the Bible is believed to have provided English. 

Kashinath Damodar Nayak, describes at length the 
elaborate procedure followed by Shenoi Goembab to get 
as close as possible to the core of Gita. He collected 
innumerable versions across time and place, prepared a 
lexicon of its words, made detailed noting of the several 
relevant interpretations of scholars, numerous views in 
favour as also against these interpretations of outstanding 
scholars, read the lives of prophets and sacred works of 
all major religions including Christianity, Islam, Judaism 
before he set down to write. Moreover, in order to shed 
any undue emotional attitudes from seeping into his work, 
he judiciously cleansed his mind to the extent possible 
striving to make his vision pure, chaste and righteous and 
then revised his draft for the fourth time before his death. 
It was this fourth draft that was published posthumously. 

Undoubtedly, of all Shenoi Goembab’s works, original 
and transcreative, the one that will commemorate him to 
long-lasting literary fame is this beautiful rendering in 
simple, chaste, endearing Konkani prose of the Bhagavad- 
Gita as Bhagwantalem Geet. In the opinion of Shantaram 
Varde Walawalikar, it is one of the finest attemps to date 
in Indian languages. In fact, this prose rendering was to 
inspire the great Goan poet Bakibab Borkar to follow suit 
with Gitai, his own melodious, poetic rendering of the 
Gita, thereby creating another monumental work for 
their mother tongue. Several other translations have 
followed suit. The latest in the line is the momentous work 
of Suresh Amonkar -- Bhagvantan Gaeellem Geet -- which 
is a verse to verse rendering with prose paraphrase and 
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commentary. What сап be a greater reward than this for 
the visionary Shenoi Goembab? 

Thanks to his pioneering vision, a new chapter of 
Konkani resurgence is being written since the early 20'" 
century. Following his illustrious example, an inspired 
creativity, hand in hand with an unprecedented 
translation activity, has overtaken the near-barren 
centuries of literary neglect and apathy. As such, the 
present Konkani writer is driven by the urge of two-way 
translation: on the one hand to take the new bloom in 
Konkani literature into the various languages of the world; 
and on the other hand, to introduce the emergent Konkani 
reader to the literary wealth of ancient as well as modern 
languages by way of its translation into Konkani. 


га 
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СНАРТЕК 6 


COLLEAGUES, CRITICS AND COMRADES 


| There is hardly a modicum of doubt that the trail 
which Shenoi Goembab blazed along the future tracks of 
Konkani was initially over a deserted terrain. It was also 
apparently long and languorous. But it would not be 
correct to say that all through his struggles he was 
unexceptionally lonely and friendless. In fact, in one’s 
enthusiasm to underscore Shenoi Goembab’s singular 
contribution to Konkani’s resurgence, one should not be 
so carried away as to overlook the select contemporaries 
who eventually gathered around him. In this context, the 
names of Madhav Manjunath Shanbhag, Dr. Venkatesh 
Pandurang Kamat, Kashinath Shridhar Nayak, Dr. S. M. 
Katre, Dinkar Dessai, Rao Bahadur Tamalaki, Dr. 
Dongarkeri among others come to mind. True, to begin 
with, all of them might not have been Konkani 
protagonists. But eventually they rallied around the cause 
of Konkani because of their association with Shenoi 
Goembab. 

In fact, in the course of time, some of these colleagues 
and associates became actively engaged in hewing the path 
in the direction along which Shenoi Goembab had been 
taking careful and measured steps. No doubt, they 
contributed to this end each in his distinct way and 
according to individual capacity. Nonetheless, ultimately 
the larger and long-term interests of Konkani were served 
through their efforts and dedication. For instance, Madhav 
Manjunath Shanbhag was instrumental in founding the 
Konkani Parishad in1939, aiming tirelessly at uniting the 
scattered Konkani interests across the Western region of 
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India; Kashinath Shridhar Nayak undertook to publish 
every written word of Shenoi Goembab with no thought 
for pelf or profit; whereas Dr. Venkatesh Pandurang 
Kamat, in organising the historical talks of Shenoi 
Goembab under the prestigious banner of associations 
primarily affiliated to Konkani people, took the man and 
his message to the Konkani public. Thus together they did 
the groundwork for the future Konkani movement to take 
shape and grow out of the seedling that Shenoi Goembab 
had sown. 

A word about each of these crusaders would be in 
order here. But before that a brief background would be 
useful. As has been mentioned earlier, Shenoi Goembab 
was at the helm of his professional as well as social life 
around 1918. About this time, it occurred to some like- 
minded individuals that, unlike their Goan Christian 
brethren, the Goan Hindus in Mumbai (then Bombay) did 
not have a socio-cultural association of their own. As a 
fallout of this concern, the idea of establishing The Goa 
Hindu Association was mooted. Accordingly, with Dr. 
Venkatesh Pandurang Kamat, Vamanrao Kerkar, B. B. 
Jaque and Vamanrao Valaulikar alias Shenoi Goembab as 
the founder members the association was founded under 
the same name in Bombay in 1919. 

Shenoi Goembab was actively involved in the 
functioning of the Association mostly as an office bearer 
until 1937, though later on, due to ill health he continued 
to be only an ordinary member. Dr. Kamat, also an 
enthusiastic functionary of the Association, was 
acquainted with the scholarship and research of Shenoi 
Goembab during their long association. Impressed with 
the single-minded endeavour and zeal of Goembab, he was 
convinced of the need to provide a platform to Shenoi 
Goembab so as to enable him to reach out to the people. 
Accordingly, with his active co-operation, a series of 
historical talks was organised under the joint auspices of 
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The Goa Hindu Association and The Saraswat Brahman 
Samaj beginning with the lecture “Goenkaranchi 
Goeambhaili Vasnnook” held on 22° May, 1927. Based on 
Shenoi’s research of many years, it was a great success. 
For almost two and a half hours Shenoi could hold the 
interest and the attention of the audience who had mainly 
thronged out of a curiosity to witness a lecture in Konkani. 

It was Dr. Kamat’s hunch that, given Shenoi 
Goembab’s erudition and knowledge about the history and 
the heritage of Goa and Konkan, the response from the 
Konkani public, predominantly associated with the two 
organising institutions, would be encouraging. He was 
more than right! The response was indeed overwhelming 
and the reasons are not hard to gauge. For one, the topic 
was of great relevance to the audience. Secondly, and 
more importantly, the curiosity among the people 
regarding the use of Konkani as a medium for a serious 
and scholarly talk was tremendous. What is more, the 
knowledgeable, systematic but simple approach of the 
speaker made even the serious subject appear simple, 
interesting and understandable. And as for the very 
experience of listening for the first time to a formal talk in 
chaste but familiar Konkani, it must have been fascinating 
for the learned audience too! Many who might have come 
to ridicule the puny little man, must have been won over 
by admiration for the sheer range and the depth of this 
unassuming but impressive scholar. In his confident, 
simple but well supported arguments he had shown the 
sceptic and the hopeful what could be achieved in 
Konkani. As the language of erudition and scholarship in 
public discourse Konkani had finally arrived! 

Looking back on those days, we can conjecture that 
although Goembab’s support base might have been still 
negligible, it was nonetheless indicative of the valuable 
exposure to the Konkani audience which his associates 
gave him. There were going to be yet others who would 
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align with him аз soul mates to the end of their respective 
lives. Slowly but steadily, he had succeeded in making a 
breakthrough in the indifference of Konkani sensibility of 
Goans in Bombay. Thus these talks have to be considered 
invaluable from Konkani’s point of view for several 
reasons: they showed the opponents that Konkani was 
capable of handling serious subject matter; that she 
possessed adequate vocabulary to convey relevant concepts 
or facts; but mainly, that Konkani was much easily 
understood by the audience than any other language 
known to them. 

Again, apart from being popular, these talks were also 
crucial in winning for Shenoi Goembab a couple of lifelong 
companions who would work shoulder to shoulder with 
him as his dedicated comrades to the end of their days. 
They were the two Nayak brothers, Kashinath Shreedhar 
Nayak and Anant Shreedhar Nayak. Owners of the 
Gomantak Printing Press earlier known as Atmoddhar 
press in Girgaum, the twosome had come to Bombay to 
make a living. By the dint of their hard work, dedication 
and good service they had won the trust of clientele and 
gradually stabilised their business. Present during Shenoi 
Goembab’s series of talks during May-june 1927, 
Kashinath Shridhar Nayak was deeply moved by the 
themes of the five salient lectures. 

Determined that he would have these talks published 
from his own printing press, he approached Shenoi 
Goembab through the good offices of Dr. Venkatesh 
Kamat and so began a relationship that lasted unto Shenoi 
Goembab’s death in 1946. Even afterwards, Kashinathbab 
continued to delve into the literary wealth of Shenoi 
Goembab’s manuscripts entrusted to him and have these 
precious writings published for posterity. During Shenoi’s 
lifetime too, Kashinathbab had been the trusted and the 
selfless lieutenant who sensed the pulse of the times and 
periodically urged Shenoi Goembab to write on a particular 
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subject and got several books written from him. He had 
no other interest except Konkani's weal at heart and so he 
was instrumental in keeping the great crusader going by 
bolstering the publication side of his work at all costs. As 
such, this intimate relationship was not only invaluable to 
Shenoi Goembab, it was vital to the regeneration of 
Konkani. | 

Shenoi Goembab valued Kashinathbab аз а veritable 
soul mate. The two shared the one and only goal of 
Konkani’s redemption. While one was the heart and mind 
of that grand vision the other was its matter and form 
incarnate. Ra. Na. Nayak has imaginatively described 
Shenoi Goembab and Kashinathbab as the ‘Buddha’ and 
the ‘Ashoka’ of Konkani respectively. Goembab himself 
in the ‘foreword’ to Gomantopanishat has touchingly called 
his comrade , “the one Goan with self respect and identity 
consciousness who stood back to back with me, inspiring me to 
greater service of the Konkani language with renewed vigour 
and enthusiasm”. Further, comparing himself to Bhavbhuti, 
the Sanskrit poet of antiquity who was dejected on not 
finding a single soul mate, Shenoi Goembab proudly 
acknowledges that , “there is no reason for me to die of a 
broken heart like that great poet because by my good fortune I 
met Kashinathbab who is a ‘samandharma’ and іп whom I 
discover ‘tat tvam asi’.” What greater tribute than this can 
extol the greatness of Kashinathbab’s zeal, dedication and 
vision for Konkani? In the absence of this comrade, 
Shenoi’s vision and work might have perhaps been lost 
like the seeds cast on the wild. 

Another contemporary who made a lasting 
contribution to Konkani by offering a much-needed forum 
for disseminating Shenoi Goembab’s vision and for 
deliberating upon the exigencies and strategies for 
Konkani’s future was Madhav Manjunath Shanbhag. He 
was a reputed advocate and a respectable citizen of 
Karwar. For over a decade, he had been following the 
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unstinting joint efforts of Shenoi Goembab and 
Kashinathbab’s Gomantak Printing Press beginning from 
1928 to preserve, project and promote the Konkani identity 
and language in every possible way. This Spartan 
nationalist was a genuine Gandhian and a devotee of 
Konkani to the core. Shenoi Goembab’s incomparable 
struggle to rejuvenate Konkani so impressed him that he 
began to actively propagate the message of Konkanihood 
across the Konkani belt along the Western coast. 

Convinced that the Konkani movement had to step 
beyond the literary awakening into a wholesome socio- 
cultural renaissance on a communitarian basis with the 
clear objective of rekindling the dead spark of identity, 
Shanbhag spearheaded the inception of the Konkani 
Parishad. Founded in 1939, it held its first convention the 
same year in Karwar. It also formulated a five point 
programme focusing on: 1. The unity of the Konkani 
people; 2. Reviving the zest and the lost love for Konkani; 
3. Striving to create a uniform standardized language; 4. 
Adopting the original and natural Devnagari script for 
Konkani; and, 5. Developing and disseminating the 
Konkani literature and culture. 

His initiative gave Konkani a permanent platform to 
discuss issues relevant to her development as also an 
organisation which was truly representative of Konkani 
society and people. Another important outcome of this 
organisation was the establishment during its 3“ 
convention, of an all-time institution for Konkani namely, 
Konkani Bhasha Mandal on 5" April, 1942. Thus Shenoi 
Goembab’s unique struggle for decades, Kashinathbab’s 
selfless strife for years and Shanbhag’s untiring 
propaganda for Konkani ultimately bore an immediate 
fruit in the creation of two far-reaching, broad-based 
forums for Konkani. Coming at the fag end of Shenoi 
Goembab’s life, it must have given that ailing crusader 
the unparalleled satisfaction that now onwards his 
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language would not be neglected and ignored, that 
legitimate bodies would henceforth organise her activities, 
plan for her future and struggle for her dues. It was a rare 
gift life could have given him for his zeal and dedication. 

The import of Shanbhag’s initiative for Konkani can 
be best understood by the historic ‘welcome address’ of 
Shenoi Goembab given from the platform of the 3:84 
Konkani Bhasha Parishad in 1942. It was a speech that 
has been celebrated, with due reason, as the priceless 
treasure of Konkani. It was subsequently published in1945. 
But in the same year, Kaka Kalelkar’s presidential address 
delivered at the 3 convention of ‘Gomantak Marathi 
Literary Meet’ fell into the hands of Kashinathbab. 
Realising that the views of Kakasaheb might have 
untoward bearing on the prospects and future of Konkani, 
he consulted Shenoi Goembab who was on his deathbed. 
Concurring with Kashinathbab’s apprehensions, Shenoi 
identified the controversial points raised in that speech 
and with due regard for the learning and knowledge of 
that great Gandhian, Shenoi Goembab, in his inimitable 
style combining modesty, candour and study, refuted with 
every possible substantiation all the arguments that could 
be detrimental to the future and independence of Konkani 
and her people. This material was subsequently appended 
as ‘Ain Vellar’ (‘On the Spur of the Moment’) to the earlier 
‘welcome address’ of Shenoi Goembab made at the 3" 
convention of Konkani Bhasha Parishad. This revised 
version was printed four days after Shenoi Goembab’s 
death. It was his last and lasting tribute to his mother 
tongue paid despite a severely failing health and against 
the express instructions of the doctors. That was the kind 
of man Shenoi Goembab was and such were his comrades 
in arms ...! 

A word also needs to be said here about the critics 
who happened to cross Shenoi Goembab's path on several 
occasions and the result of such encounters for Konkani. 
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One of the earliest to express an opinion on Shenoi 
Goembab’s findings and thereby on his erudition and 
critical faculty was one Vasant Narayan Nayak. This 
gentleman was invited to chair the ceremony of the 
publication of Shenoi Goembab's Goenkaranchi 
Goeambhaili Vasnook. In the course of his speech, he 
praised Shenoi's work and his research but taking a dig at 
Shenoi Goembab, Vasantbab observed that due his love 
for Goa he tends to believe that the best is to be found 
there and so has he offered the hypothesis of the Buddhist 
archaeological remains in Goa. Shenoi Goembab said 
nothing for it was never his nature to join issues verbally. 
Moreover, this was not the occasion for it. 

However, many days later, a national daily carried a 
front page news that Fr. Heras had discovered 
archaeological evidence of Buddhist era in Goa. The well- 
known historian had regularly and diligently attended 
every one of Shenoi Goembab's lectures which were 
compiled as Vasnook and on the basis of observations made 
therein, he had conducted field research and discovered 
the evidence. Vasantrao Nayak came to Shenoi Goembab 
on reading this news item and with humility befitting. a 
scholar apologised for insulting the scholarship and 
credibility of Shenoi’s work. This was an early instance of 
how those who came: to jeer stayed on to cheer Shenoi 
Goembab. 

Almost in like vein Acharya Ramchandra Shankar 
Nayak alias Ranoo Nayak was initially critical of Shenoi 
Goembab’s dramatic adaptation of Moliere’s L’avare but 
subsequently on understanding the motive and the creative 
talent behind this transcreation he was himself won over 
to the translations of literary works from foreign languages 
into Konkani. This critic who was apprehensive to begin 
with about the linguistic and dialectic experimentation in 
Shenoi’s work went on to achieve commendable skill as 
well as popularity in those very departments in the course 
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of his own writing of plays. He is thus a classic example of 
“the critic who came to jeer, stayed on to cheer”. He become а 
life-long collaborator in Shenoi Goembab’s great work of 
enriching Konkani by supplementing creative oeuvre with 
adaptations from other languages including Portuguese 
and German. Apart from two original plays, Raibaaryachi 
Vhaddik and Chautheecho Chandra, all other playlets of 
Rannoo Nayak, namely, Damu Kurado, Ekaaparas Ek 
Hatee, Mhajo Sargaar Aslo Gharkaar, Ek Hazar ani Teiees 
and Sonudadalo Sanvsaar are adaptations. It is to be 
especially mentioned here that Ranoo Nayak was very 
particular about the consonance of speaker and dialect in 
a play and hence reading or watching his plays is a real 
treat from a phonetic and stylistic point of view. 

Along with these critics who were ultimately won over 
to Konkani, there were other incidental opponents such 
as Kakasaheb Kalelkar, learned antagonists like A. К. 
Priolkar, serious contenders such as Vitthal Ramjee Shinde 
and shoddy detractors like Raghunathbab Talwadkar who 
crossed swords with Shenoi Goembab over Konkani’s 
status as a full-fledged language. Shenoi was always 
respectful but forthright in his response to such venerable 
personalities like Kalelkar. He was precise, dignified and 
point blank in his refutations of purely scholarly arguments. 
But when it came to critics like Talwadkar who often 
dabbled in polemics without scholarship and mockery 
without basis, Shenoi matched ridicule with wit and 
shoddiness with sarcasm. Razor sharp humour and 
scathing satire often knocked the wind out of half-baked 
scholars who rode the high horse of condescension to boot. 
Shenoi Goembab could not stand pretence and distortion 
of facts. But he disliked baseless insinuations and 
allegations against individuals even more! In this context, 
his well deserved defence of Pundalikbab Bantawal against 
the taunts and scorn of Talwadkar is a beautiful specimen 
of how Shenoi Goembab could deal with upstart 
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detractors in whom scholarship and sense are 
overshadowed with scorn and disdain for their opponents. 
Equally, pithy, clear and factual is Shenoi Goembab's 
refutation of false allegations made against the learning, 
reputation and integrity of Gerson De Cunha by the same 
critic. It reveals Shenoi's in depth knowledge as well as 
rightful pride in the scholarship, achievements and 
reception of his fellow-Konkanis in India and abroad. His 
response to an article titled “Konkani and Marathi” by one 
Vitthal Ramje Shinde published in Vividhdnyanvistar is 
an excellent example of how composure, confidence and 
thorough evidence were the only weapons he used against 
serious Critics. 

That is why, those who valued learning, integrity and 
dignity in scholars invariably had admiration for Shenoi, 
irrespective of their mutual views and positions. A 
memorable incident is narrated by Shantaram Amonkar 
in his monograph Shenoi Goembab: Ek Vallakh (1994) 
which is self-revelatory. He describes how on the sad 
occasion of his death A. К. Priolkar paid him rich tributes 
as a scholar researcher of repute and gratefully 
acknowledged being a disciple of Shenoi Goembab and 
that it was Shenoy's influence which was instrumental in 
creating in him the love for history and research. This goes 
to show that Shenoi Goembab did not treat all scholars 
alike. He respected scholarship even in his opponents and 
treated scholars with due affection and dignity. 
Understandably, they reciprocated it! 

A noteworthy trait of Shenoi Goembab as a scholar 
and critic was that he always kept in touch with what 
was happening with regard to Konkani in the field of 
research and learning. His articles often show the minute 
extent to which he was aware of the kind of writing 
undertaken by other scholars, the availability or otherwise 
of specific research material to them and the accuracy of 
the secondary sources used by them and so on. A good 
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illustration of this сап be seen in his explication of why 
Rao Bahadur Chavan’s premise about Konkani was 
independently arrived at and not based on the conclusions 
of Msgr. Dalgade as suggested erroneously by Vitthal 
Shinde in “Konkani anni Marathi”. 

This vast and careful scholarship endeared him to his 
contemporaries and won them over to him for life. They 
valued his work more than life itself. For instance, 
Kashinathbab in his preface to Albuquerquan Goem 
Koshem Jikhlem (1955) mentions how before his death 
Madhav Manjunath Shanbhag was so desperate to see 
this book in print that he asked Kashinathbab, “Are you 
going to let me die before I see it published?... You must print 
it soon.” What is more, Kashinathbab tells us, “ like an 
innocent child he gave me an oath that I would do it at the 
earliest before his death.” 

It is to Shenoi Goembab’s credit that he was an 
exceptional crusader for Konkani whose work was taken 
up by his contemporaries in his lifetime and selflessly 
continued. In fact, most of his creative and critical writing 
was published posthumously by Kashinathbab. Among 
these, the most significant were also requisitioned from 
him sensing the need for such books in Konkani. 
Kashinathbab’s prefaces to most of Shenoi’s posthumously 
published works are stunningly revealing documents of 
the kind of intimate relationship the two had and how 
they acted as one when it came to Konkani. Critics and 
colleagues always assemble around illustrious men who 
are born for greater things. 

But hardly a few have been as fortunate as Shenoi 
Goembab to have comrades who would carry the struggle 
forward long after the leader has departed from the scene 
of action! It is their dedication to Shenoi’s vision, their 
veneration of his greatness and above all their 
determination not to let the tide of time drawn his goal 
that has a made a difference! Shenoi Goembab’s work for 
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Konkani lives on because, unlike in the past, the trail of 
inspiration was blazed in the lifetime of the crusader and 
his comrades thronged around to carry the baton further. 
Probably with the celestial blessings of Konkani's prophets 
and well-wishers such as the great Cunha Rivara and 
Msgr. Dalgade, Konkani's glorious march towards identity 
and self-assertion was finally and collectively underway 
during the life span of its pioneer and propagator. 
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CHAPTER 7 


А PARTING GLANCE AT 
THEMAN AND HIS VISION 


In a work of limited range and modest pretensions 
such as this, it is indeed difficult, if not impossible to do 
justice to the nature, personality and character of the 
protagonist to the extent desired by the writer or desirable 
to the reader. Above all, it is a hard bargain to stand by 
one’s professed claim with regard to the contemporary 
relevance of the protagonist’s vision without appropriate 
justification. The present author is also beset with these 
challenges. Despite the temptation to dwell at length on 
Shenoi Goembab the man, the focus of this writing has 
been all but consumed by Shenoi, the crusader of Konkani 
and the redeemer of her people. However, considering the 
curiosity of the average reader with regard to Shenoi as 
an ordinary individual and the tenability of his vision at 
the present juncture for Konkani and her people, a parting 
glance at the man and his vision is called for! | 

Much has been made of Shenoi’s self-respect as an 
employee, his tenacity as a scholar and his confidence as 
a public figure by all his biographers. But his simplicity as 
an individual who kept a low profile and eschewed all 
forms of publicity and fame has not been highlighted with 
equal verve. Perhaps, it was not felt to be an important 
trait in a scholar who confidently delivered marathon 
public lectures to packed audiences and a polemicist who 
razed any detraction to the ground with the ease of a 
bulldozer. However, Shantaram Valaulikar has alluded 
to a certain Moreshwar Sakharam Moray who has 
underscored Shenoi’s self-effacing nature and his utter 
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disregard for fame. 

In his book Marathi Bhasheche Vyakarannkar va 
Vyakarann-Prabhandhakar (1927), Moray has compiled 
the names of 76 grammarians with photographs and bio- 
data. However, in the case of Shenoi Goembab only the 
write-up has been included but no photograph is available 
in the book. Moreover, the editor writes of the man, “ From 
his letter it appears that he is extremely humble and unwilling 
to have his own bio-data or photograph published. The 
above write -up on him is written with the help of the note 
obtained from him with great difficulty.” (emphasis mine). 
Coming as it does from an unfamiliar and alien source, 
this assessment demonstrates Shenoi’s disregard for 
personal renown or commendation. His work was a kind 
of worship at the altar of his ideals and vision. He sought 
neither credit nor benefit from it. 

Even days before he breathed his last, he was 
determined to take his vision a step ahead at a time. In 
fact, a letter* by Kashinathbab Nayak written in reply to 
Ranoo Nayak’s apparent inquiring after Shenoi’s health 
and other queries gives ample evidence of this 
determination. [* Translation of this crucial letter is available 
as Appendix-1]. Written just two days before Shenoi’s 
demise, it spells the selfless, self-respecting nature of the 
man as well as his vision in crystal clear terms. He appears 
to be exhorting Konkani’s stalwarts such as Ranoo Nayak 
to complete the task in hand with relentless efforts such 
that it should stand the test of time. He wanted neither 
care nor favour for himself. Interestingly, his last words to 
his son on his deathbed were, “I will not last long now. Take 
care and live well. Do not fall into the hands of anybody.” 

He apparently wanted that like himself his family also 
should live independently without being beholden to 
anyone. That they followed his parting advice is 
indisputable. In fact, a couple of months back, the glaring 
evidence of his precepts was seen in the statement made 
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by his surviving son who refused any assistance from 
either the Government or NGOs or from philanthropists. 
With the same grain of pride as his illustrious father, he 
said, ‘I am sufficiently provided for and require no help from 
any quarter.’ This attitude, despite limited resources at hand 
and the compulsions of advanced years, indicates that the 
values imparted by Shenoi Goembab to his children have 
remained unshaken even in their old age and deteriorating 
conditions. The credit for this goes to the simple living and 
high thinking inculcated in them by their extraordinary 
father, who was himself virtue incarnate. 

Appreciation of genuine camaraderie, faithful 
verification of facts and building of bridges across various 
Konkani factions created by religion, region and script 
were other salient qualities in Shenoi, the man, which 
complemented Shenoi, the scholar-crusader. Even on his 
deathbed he was appreciative of the task undertaken by 
Kashinathbab to take his work and words to the readers. 
Kashinathbab’s letter to Ranoo Nayak shows that Shenoi's 
incurable disease notwithstanding, he was loath to leave 
the two constant and loyal companions of his life, namely, 
Kashinathbab, his comrade in arms, and Shantabai, his 
supportive wife. It is noteworthy that, he respected his 
wife greatly and gleaned her worldly knowledge usefully 
for posterity. Such an approach is indeed rare in his age 
given its conservative views and chauvinistic male 
attitudes. 

Although Shantabai was not formally educated, she 
was well informed about medicinal plants and folklore. 
Her command over native Konkani idiom, despite being 
settled in Mumbai all her life, was excellent. Shenoi would 
tactfully engage her in talk on all kinds of subjects so as to 
elicit various expressions and aphorisms from her and note 
them down carefully. Moreover, he had her herbal 
remedies and folk tales compiled and serialised as 
‘Vakhadanchi Sangshee’ and ‘Lokved’ respectively, in 
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Navem Goem under her name. 

This shows the appreciation and respect the man had 
for real knowledge despite his own tremendous 
scholarship. In fact, in one of his essays, he commends the 
ordinary Gaudo (an agricultural tribal) as being more 
knowledgeable than the city-bred individual due to the 
proximity of the former to school of the Nature and his 
habit of observation and experience rather than the 
bookish learning by rote adopted by urbanised scholars. 

Shantaram Amonkar, in his brief write-up on Shenoi’s 
life, reveals several facets of the man which help us 
understand his vision for the Konkani and Goa of 
tomorrow. He saw Goa not as a separate region but rather 
as the ‘high head of Konkan’. He was forthright in his view 
of his contemporary Goans as people who had lost the 
grand legacy of their forefathers who were great achievers. 
He regretted that they valued not education in itself but 
only degrees; that they had become collectors of books 
rather than inspiring scholars; that they had grown on 
foreign education and research but had lost the initiative 
and motivation to make their own contribution to learning 
and research. He cited the examples of path-breaking work 
by the likes of Abe Faria and Dr. Bhau Daji Lad as also the 
information compiled and organised by the foreign 
missionaries as cases worth emulation. 

He saw good in everything and did not condemn any 
event or agency out of the hand. While he conceded that 
the Portuguese rule was not good for Goa, he did not 
overlook some of the useful things -- such as the printing 
press, varieties of grafts of fruit bearing trees etc. -- that 
they had brought in and from which the land had benefited. 
He was never a blind critic or hollow admirer of anything 
аг anyone. Не did not overlook faults in his own people or 
society because of partisan attitude. He was judiciously 
critical of the typical Goan attitude of ‘not Solving any 
problem in its entirity’ and ‘of being disinterested in forging 
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the destiny of their land, language and culture’. He was 
depressed to see well educated and foreign-returned 
contemporary Goan advocates and doctors lead lavish 
lives of fidalgos with total disregard for their education or 
potential. He read the reason for the despondency, 
disillusionment -- and in some cases for their alcoholism - 
-in this utter neglect of capacity and lack of self-motivation. 

Shenoi Goembab never relied on hearsay or half-baked 
information. Amonkar narrates how, when he 
approached Shenoi for a message on the occasion of the 
silver jubilee of the Kanyashala (the present Kasturba 
Matoshri High School) in Panaji, Shenoi sent him back 
with a request to get the details about the school before he 
wrote any message. In fact, he quotes Shenoi Goembab’s 
words, “Look here, don’t be angry. But I am not inclined to 
write a word on any subject before having made appropriate 
inquiries about the same.” His views on the education of 
women were also clear and progressive. He opined that 
Konkani girls, ‘are intelligent but due to non-availability of 
avenues for advanced education they are lagging behind.’ 
According to Amonkar, in his message he advised that, “ 
today’s girls will have to move ahead. Unless the woman is 
hardworking and self reliant, she will not be illustrious... Women 
should be calm and peaceful in all [normal] circumstances but 
if the situation demands they should be ready to be the [militant] 
Goddess Durga...” 

The above discussion indicates that Shenoi Goembab 
was an egalitarian, liberal humanist and a lover of truth, 
knowledge, and education. He held women and people 
of all castes and sub-castes in high esteem. No doubt, he 
was very proud to belong to the rich heritage of Bhattoji 
Dikshit as his final conversation on his deathbed with 
Kashinathbab amply indicates. But he had great 
appreciation for the good work and native potential of 
anyone, irrespective of his or her birth. As mentioned 
earlier, he was like a bee in seeking out the honey of. 
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goodness in his fellow human beings. His vision for modern 
Goa, as ‘the high head of Konkan’ was to be a land wherein 
all Konkani individuals whether Brahmin, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and Sudras would all inculcate in themselves the 
essential traits of all the other castes without losing the essence 
of their own.” He believed that one could genuinely impart 
dignity to one’s own background, however humble, by 
being duly proud of its positive heritage and by shedding 
the negative traits which time and ignorance had brought 
into it. : 

As far as religion was concerned, he set high store by 
the brotherhood of Hindus and Christians and always 
emphasised their cumulative ancestry. He urged that Goa 
and Konkani should seek the blessings of Santeri and the 
grace of the Virgin Mother together. He knew that in a 
united front of Konkanis of every dimension and all hues, 
lay the success of future Konkani movement. In “Ain 
Vellar” he writes, “We prefer our ancient, peace-propagating, 
renowned-since the Vedic times -- the one and only Santeri, 
the goddess of Konkan, worshipped in every village of Goa. 
We shall evoke her blessings. Along with her let us also invoke 
the blessed, fortunate mother of Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Immaculate Virgin Mary and seek her blessings too! With the 
patronage of these sacred two-some, we shall all be delivered 
unto Good. Let the chant prevail, ‘Om Santeri Have Mercy 
On Us! Holy Virgin Mother Bless Our Way!” 

A word is necessary here about Shenoi’s views 
regarding prostitution which had been in the eye of a storm 
thanks to the recent campaign of partial information and 
casteistic vilification let loose by his detractors even in the 
Asmitai Vars. It is true that on his deathbed, led on by the 
provocation of Kakasaheb Kalelkar’s contentions 
regarding prostitution prevalent in Goa, Shenoi was 
carried away in his defence of Goa and its lack of moral 

_ turbidity, to make claims which could inadvertently be 
hurtful and belittling to the posterity, especially to the 
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descendants of those innocuously mentioned by him. Мо 
right thinking person should hesitate to disown these views 
and condemn Shenoi’s disclaimer about his own earlier, 
youthful (and also sensible) espousal for reforms to uplift 
the lot of temple girls often compelled into prostitution by 
circumstances. 

In “Ain Vellar”, regarding temple girls, he has 
admitted that, ”...nearly thirty five yeas earlier I had a little 
hastily and somewhat immaturely written strongly against this 
custom. The king of Mysore had prohibited the temples from 
allowing any temple girls by law. At that time, I had made a 
plea to the Vaishnava and Smarth Swamijis to implement 
similar kind of prohibition in the temples of Goa. But to no 
avail.” Апу sensible person can see the earlier ‘so-called’ 
immature and hasty opinion was the liberal, humanistic 
and so the desirable view. The present one, however 
‘logical’ seeming, is certainly not rational nor is it in the 
tradition of progressive democracies of the world. So it 
should be outright rejected as regressive. 

But since, it is a well-known fact, that Shenoi wrote 
the article in which these views have been aired, almost 
on his deathbed, when he was ridden with illness and 
pain* and driven with provocation much credence should 
not be given to them. [* See Appendix-1]. While no attempt 
should be made to justify these views in any way, much 
should not be read into them, considering his otherwise 
healthy, positive stance in the essay in which these views 
have been expressed. On the contrary, it is gainful to 
uncover the saner, affectionate and fraternal attitude 
towards the less fortunate individuals from those deigned 
to be temple girls which is aired in his famous poem 
Goenkaracho Mumbaikaar (1910). 

The protagonist of the poem hails ‘Chimne Aka’, а 
prosperous lady from this background settled in Bombay, 
as his sister and acclaims her generosity, her pride in her 
language and expresses gratitude to her for helping her 
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fellow Goan in dire straits in Bombay. It is also necessary 
to reiterate here that Shenoi’s views in this previous, poetic 
elucidation are based as usual on his observation of facts 
and rational thought but also on a objective and 
sympathetic interpretation of facts. They are indicative of 
an active, healthy and reformist mindset and so they 
should be adopted by the present generation despite the 
fact that Shenoi, in his haste and apparent error of 
judgement, disclaimed them later in the heat of argument. 

As such, if Shenoi’s vision for contemporary Goa and 
Konkani has to be adopted, we will have to stand by these 
liberal, tolerant and brotherly views which aspire for 
growth and redemption of all. The relevance of his 
universal vision for Konkani lies in those positive views 
and not in the subjective outburst which a man apparently 
not in full command of his senses might have expressed in 
the momentary heat of polemics and throes of death. This 
is what he himself would want us to do, were he alive 
today! For he always valued rational thinking and 
objectivity above all else and even exhorted fellow 
Konkanis, “do not accept anything that I tell you without 
having first tested it on the touchstone of your intelligence 
and rationality.” (emphasis mine). So, there is no need to 
go defensive on what is irrational and unfair. Let us simply 
jettison it and reclaim the earlier wisdom and tolerance of 
the man as his true legacy. This would be our true tribute 
to his ‘shenoihood’ and his lifelong love of truth and 
reason. 

Coming back to his vision for Goa, he felt that after 
the liberation of Goa, the Goans will have to take keener 
interest in their land and language. He was unequivocal 
in his view that the question of dual language for Goa did 
not arise. With facts and reasons he demonstrated that 
Marathi’s claim as the ‘second’ mother tongue was to be 

` outright rejected. Time and Goans have vindicated his views 
during the historic “Opinion Poll’ conducted in Goa in 1967 
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by rejecting merger with Maharashtra! Thus although 
Shenoi was never in active politics he had fashioned the 
foundation of future politica] thought of Goans for 
Konkani. He was minutely aware of the political climate 
of India and was a great admirer of Gandhi's superhuman 
task for India. Amonkar mentions how he spoke 
admiringly of this single man who walked the length and 
breadth of India to weave this vast country together. 

Shenoi believed that someone would have to walk to 
every nook and corner of Goa too and ‘know’ the people 
and their aspirations before a blueprint for her post- 
liberation future was drawn. As for himself, he candidly 
admitted to Amonkar in 1945 that although he had 
travelled extensively in Goa for his research he did not 
‘recognise today’s Goa at all.’ He never presumed that he 
could prescribe all political solutions to Goa just because 
he had studied her past so thoroughly or even visited her 
remotest corners meticulously a couple decades back. 
However, he opined that Goa being an agricultural and 
coastal land which only exported all produce for meagre 
profit, cottage industry was the need of the hour for Goa. 
It is an advice that present Goa still needs and should do 
well to heed! 

Interestingly, once Shenoi was asked by a young 
admirer who was in the political struggle, why an 
intelligent person like him was involved in ‘linguistic’ issues, 
when his ‘real place’ was in politics. Commending the 
youngster who was active in politics and had even 
undergone some imprisonment, Shenoi wrote back to him 
‘even in linguistic issues there is a lot of politics.’ How right 
he was! In time to come his work of over five decades 
helped pave the way not just for the political future of 
Konkani language in Goa but also for the political destiny 
of Goa as full-fledged state of the Indian Federal Republic. 
Had it not been for the ‘verdict’ of the Goans during the 
Opinion Poll favouring anti merger, Goa would have been 
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a petty taluka of Maharashtra. Goa’s independent identity 
first as a Union Territory and later as a State of the Union 
owes itself to Shenoi’s vision and campaign. 

At this juncture, it is interesting to see how the present 
generation of Goans sees his achievement for Konkani and 
Goa. A leading journalist, Vinayak Naik, in his editorial 
of the commemorative issue of Goa Today April 2000, 
appropriately titled “Jewel in the Crown” is almost 
representative of his generation. He aptly gathers Shenoi’s 
achievement in a nutshell thus: “He helped Konkani floreate 
verbally, lexically, syntactically, etymologically, in short, in 
just about every way possible. Without even a scintilla of doubt, 
it’s principally thanks to Shenoi Goembab that Konkani has 
come to acquire a respectable position in the super league of 
Indian languages today. The incorporation of Konkani in the 
eighth schedule of the Constitution in 1992 in effect.meant the 
seeds sown by Shenoi Goembab almost two generations before, 
at long last coming to fruition.” 

In fact, the final goodbye which the Konkani world 
bade him underscores his unparalleled contribution to 
Konkani. It is necessary here to briefly turn to his last days 
and sad demise before concluding this introductory work 
on Shenoi Goembab. During the final years, Shenoi had 
completely cut himself off from all active life due to his 
constantly failing health. Kashinathbab Nayak and Dr. 
Рита were the only two individuals who monitored his 
health and were constantly in touch with him and his 
family. His final days were full of suffering and loneliness. 
Yet the lamp of Konkani’s love continued to burn bright 
in his heart. However, he was also ridden with a sense of 
frustration at what he could not achieve due to his failing 
health. Kashinathbab mentions in his letter to Ranoo 
Nayak how days before his death, he had been eager to 
finish the work on Konkanichee Vyakarannee Bandaval. 

Ironically, despite such dedication, he could see scant 
evidence of its emulation in the Konkani society around 
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him. He had mentioned to Amonkar that he could not get 
a young person to take down the translation of RgVeda in 
Konkani although it was ready in his mind. His books, in 
spite of the best of efforts of Kashinathbab and the most 
reasonable price tag, hardly sold. А lesser mortal in his 
place would have been overcome with despair and 
disillusionment. But not the gritty Shenoi Goembab who 
had his eyes firmly on the younger generation of Konkanis. 
When asked by Amonkar whether he did not feel 
frustrated at the disinterest shown towards Konkani, he 
said, “there are a handful like Kashinathbab or you who are so 
selflessly working for Konkani. The other day a couple of 
youngsters came to ask me for guidance to do research in 
Konkani. What does this indicate? ...The seed has fallen on 
fertile soil. It will not take long to bear fruit.” 

If one considers the persons who rallied round him 
even in those days of general apathy to Konkani, it is easy 
to see in hindsight that the seed had borne fruit! Among 
the few who were present for his last rites, when he died 
on April 9, 1946, were the renowned poet Bakibab Borkar, 
the great lexicographer Shripad R. Dessai, the journalist- 
writer Mahabaleshwar Sardessai, the reputed biographer 
Ra. Na. Nayak apart from other important personalities 
such as F. J. Martires, Kashinathbab and Anant Nayak, 
Kashinathbab Lad, Shantaram Amonkar, Bhai Dessai. 
Many of these were going to spearhead Konkani’s future 
growth in their respective way. Moreover, those who 
wrote ‘Preface’ or ‘Foreword’ to his writing also were great 
scholars of their time and it meant they saw the worth of 
his work. Some of these renowned scholars were the 
famous linguist Sumitra Manguesh Katre, the Kannada 
poet-laureate Manjeshwar Govind Pai, noted pedagogist 
Mme. Propercia Correia Afonso de Figueiredo, Comrade 
Narayan Atmaram Dessai, Acharya Ranoo Nayak and 
so on. 

The touching and grateful tribute paid to him at the 
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condolence meeting held in Mumbai оп May 12, 1946 at 
Blavatsky Hall, Girgaum, was the single voice of twenty 
two organisations which had assembled under the large 
umbrella of Konkanihood for which Shenoi Goembab had 
striven all his life. It was the unanimous voice of the 
Konkani world cutting across the differences of religion, 
region and scriptwhich had hitherto divided them. The 
three symbolic steps -- of awakening, creativity and 
translation -- of this literary Vaman had helped repair the 
divide. The gratitude and the awe at this superhuman 
achievement naturally spilled over into the resolution* 
passed at the meeting. [*See Appendix-2]. 

The only other tribute that captures the very soul of 
Shenoi Goembab’s life and work is Acharya Ramachandra 
alias Ranoo Nayak’s assessment of the man and his work. 
In his ‘Preface’ to Konkanichee Vyakarannee Bandaval he 
says, “With no power in hand, with no overt or covert support 
from any authority, without the favourable tools to spread his 
views, and with the adverse opinion of society looming large, 
an individual (in providing Konkani with the literary form) is 
able to create a new era of thinking merely with the capacity of 
his pen. What does this characteristic indicate? That, here was 
an extraordinary human of such superior calibre that in Europe, 
he would be called ‘genio’, our people call the likes of him an 
incarnation.” What better comment can encapsulate 
Shenoi’s life and work in a nutshell than this parting glance 
of acclaim and admiration from a reputed critic and a 
trusted comrade? 
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THE PUBLISHED WORKS ОЕ SHENOI СОЕМВАВ* 


[*Year of publication has been indicated where possible]. 


I-DEVNAGARI: 


1: 


GOENKAARACHO MUMBAIKAAR ( 1910) -SATIRICAL 
DRAMATIC POEM. 


MOGACHEM LOGN (1913, 1938, 1949) -ADAPTED PLAY. 


GOENKAARAANCHI GOEIABHAILI VASNOOK (1928) - 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 


GOMANTOPNISHAT VOL. I (1928)- ANTHOLOGY OF SHORT 
FICTION 


KONKANI BHASHECHEM JAIT ( 1930) -CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


GOMANTOPNISHAT VOL. П (1933)- PHILOSOPHICAL NOVEL 
‘“SAUNSAR BUDTIT’. 


BHURGIANLOISHT (1935)- CHILDRENS LITERATURE. 
KONKANI POILEM PUSTOK (1939)- SCHOLASTIC PRIMER. 
PUNYATMO RAM КАМОТІ (1939)- BIOGRAPHY. 
KONKANI NAADSHASTRA (1940)- PHONETICS. 


BHURGIANLEM VYAKRAN (1941)- GRAMMAR FOR 
CHILDREN. 


ABE FARIA (1941)- BIOGRAPHY. 


KAAHIN MARATHI LEKH (!945) - CRITICAL AND POLEMICAL 
WRITING. 


KONKANI MULLAVEM PUSTAK (1947) - RUDIMENTARY 
READER. 


POVNAACHEM TAPLEM (1948)- ADAPTED PLAY. 
ЛІВА RANNO (1950)- CREATIVE ADAPTATION. 


KONKANICHEE VYAKARNEE BANDAVAL - GRAMMAR OF 
KONKANI LANGUAGE. 

ALBUQUERQAN GOEM KOSHEM JIKHLEM? (1955)- 
HISTORICAL ARTICLE 

KONKANI VIDYARTYANK (1958)- ANTHOLOGY OF ARTICLES 
(FOUR TALKS). 

YEVKAAR ADYAKAHANLEM ULOVP & AIN VELLAR (1947) - 
ADDRESS & ATRICLE. 


SHREE BHAGVANTALEM GEET (1959) - PROSE RENDERING 
OF ‘THE GITA’. 
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VALIPATTANACHO SOD (1962) - RESEARCH ARTICLE. 

GITA KENNA RACHLEE? - ARTICLE 

NIMAAJGO- ESSAY | 

DR. FROILANO DE MELO HANCHYA YEVKAARACHEM 
ULOVP. 


SHRI VI. NA. MAYENKAAR HANCHYA PATRAK JAAP 
(LETTER). 


JAADUCHOJUNVO (1968) - CHILDREN’S LITERATURE (ALSO 
IN ROMI SCRIPT). 


BAKAULECHEM PHOOL- ADAPTATION OF ARABIAN TALE 
(ALSO IN ROMI SCRIPT). 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘NAVEM GOEM’ (1934-37) INCLUDING 
‘AMRUTACHO PAVS’. 


ADAPTATIONS OF SHAKESPEARAN PLAYS AS TALES 


Ф ONDE н Se ЖР 


تم = 
© ~= 


RAJPUT HAMLET ANI TACHYA BAPAYCHEM BHOOT 
GOREA BAOLECHO KAALLO GHOV 
MUDIANLHATEER GHOVAM-BAILACHEM ZAGDEM 
DHUVANCHEE PARIKSHA 

JUNVLLYA BHANVANCHO GHUSPAGADALL 
AAGULLYACHEM NIVLLANN 

RANYECHEN JIVEM BAULEM 

GHATMAROISHT 

BAILECHEE PARIKSHA 

MOGACHYA PEEDECHEM AUKHAD 
BHOOSAMAARE ALEBHAV KOLEBHAV 
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APPENDIX-1 


KASHINATHBAB’S LETTER DATED APRIL7, 1946, 
ADDRESSED TO RANOO NAYAK 

[This is apparently a reply to Ranoo Nayak’s letter making inquiries 
about ShenoiGoembab’s health] 


“... received your letter dated...There is no improvement in 
the condition of respected Valaulikar. The new ailment has addded 
to the older illness. About eight days back, he fell off a chair, while 
trying to get up...Ever since, he suffers from convulsions. Twice or 
thrice a day, every alternate day or two. It is unbearable. His limbs 
have bcome like twigs. There is no strength left [in him] even to 
speak. About eight to ten days back, he had told me that somehow 
and anyhow, he would plan the layout of Konkani Bhashechee 
Bandaval But when I visited him last evening, I saw several bundles 
of books. He was awake. Wheezing was also less. Hence, I 
mentioned the contents of your letter. At that, he said, “there’s no 
need to do anything for me. No one should come to pay me a visit either. 
Because, I have no strength left to talk to them. None to listen. I am extremely 
tired now. I cannot do a thing on my own. Today, I had to answer the call 
of nature in bed. She [wife] had to clean it all. You [Kashinathbab] spent 
the night in the cold dew. Today it is your third visit here. (From last 
month I used to visit their house a couple of times a day but now 
since he started getting frequent convulsions, I had Paid a third 
visit). How much more should I trouble you thus? Now I crave only 
death. Look those are the bundles of my literary work tied up. Aba [his 
eldest son] will take them to your house tomorrow. You dispose of them 
as you will. May God bless you- May He bless you a great deal! In this 
whole world, you were the only one who shared my nature. You 
transformed my life into gold. I am truly grateful. It is hard to leave 
someone like you and a wife such as her. But there is no alternative. Now 
I must go. At this time I do not want outside interference. 

Ihave distaste for it. Nothing is going to happen with selfishness. 
Our world is of selfish people. I am sick of it. What's going to happen with 
mere verbal activity? Write to Nayak[Ranoo Nayak], You don’t take the 
trouble of coming over here. I will not be able to meet you. Even if we meet, 
now I will not be able to talk, to say anything. Or listen to what is said. 
There is no need to do anything at all for me. The task that you have in 
hand, carry it to its end with intensity. That will cover everything. No 
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need for extraneous interference. Enough of it. Now we all must do work 
that will stand the test of time..”. 

He did all this talking at a single go. I tried to stop him once or 
twice, seeing that he was getting breathless. Then he got wild. ‘Wait, 
let me talk,’ he said, * I will not be able to speak this tomorrow’. So I was 
helpless. I could not even bring myself to wipe my tears off. 

The answer to the question you have asked has been given in 
the speech of Vamanrao. Hence I have reproduced all this albeit in 
an abridged form. I have tried my best to save the words from [his] 
mouth. If my pen were capable of providing exactly word to word 
his sentences, it would have been good. But that cannot be helped. 

Today, we are thinking of shifting Valaulikar to a private 
hospital called ‘Nursing Home’ in Girgaum. For that purpose, 1 
have now to go to Parle. There is nobody with him... 

My mind is confused with the mystery of why an extraordinary 
person should be visited by extraordinary experiences....”(dated: 
April 7, 1946). 
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APPENDIX -2 


THE RESOLUTION OF THE CONDOLENCE MEETING 
HELD ON MAY 12, 1946. 

[It was presided over by Smt. Kamalabai Dongarkeri, well known 
writer and social worker of Mumbai] 


“This meeting of Konkani people especially convened under 
the joint auspices of Konkani Bhasha Mandal and twenty one other 
organisations, and chaired by Hon. Smt. Kamalabai Dongarkeri 
condoles the passing away of ‘Shenoi Goembab’ alias Vaman 
Raghunath Varde Valaulikar and expresses their deep feeling of 
respect for him. Shenoi Goembab was the loyal devotee and invocator 
of Konkani language. All his life he worked for Her and made the 
honoured seat in the temple of Saraswati [learning] available to 
Her through of his amazingly brilliant writing. This dedicated work 
has, no doubt, made Konkani people eternally grateful to him. He 
spent almost all his life incessantly invoking his mother tongue 
and thereby enriching Her. An extraordinary taste for learning, 
important historical research, analysis of language, and deserved 
pride in the land of his birth have been the significant aspects of his 
life. This meeting expresses with deep sorrow the unlimited loss 
caused to all of us by the sad demise of this formidable achiever. 
Shenoi Goembab was an erudite scholar but was not in the least 
touched by vanity. He was a man of calm disposition, stable 
composure and adamantine temperament. The goodness and the 
virtues necessary for friendship were overwhelmingly present in 
him. He worshipped Saraswati, the goddess of learning, with the 
rigour of a student and won her grace and mercy. Не had tremendous 
love for Konkan, Konkani people and Konkani language. In their 
cause he spent almost fifty five years of his life in hard penance and 
brought the Konkani people from Kubha to Burma [present Myanmar] 
and from Kailash to (Kanya) Kumari on a single platform and bridged 
the gulf that had existed between them from times immemorial. 
Grateful for this favour and with respectful pride, this meet bows to 
the memory of this man and prays that his righteous soul may rest 
in peace.” 
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